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4 BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES—NO. XIV. 
REV. ROBERT WALKER. 
The following memoir of Rev. Robert Walker, 
a clergyman of the Episcopal establishment, in a 
village of Lancashire, England, who was living at 
the close of the last century, presents a most ex- 
traordinary picture of Christian simplicity, and 
frugality ; and exhibits at the same time so edify- 
ing a pattern of disinterestedness and fidelity as a 
pastor, that we are sure our readers will peruse it 
with pleasure. It is taken from the Notes to 
“ Wordsworth’s Sonnets on the river Duddon,” 
and was copied somewhat more than ten years 
since into the Christian Disciple; New series, 
, No. 15. We refer our reeders to that publication 
for those parts of this beautiful memoir, which the 
. limits of a weekly paper compel! us to omit. 

In the year 1709, Robert Walker was born 
at Under-crag in Seathwaite; he was the 
youngest of twelve children. His eldest 
brother, who inherited the small family es- 
tate, died at Under-crag, aged ninetyfour, 
being twentyfour years older than the subject 
of this memoir, who was born of the same 
mother. Robert was a sickly infant; and, 
through his boyhood and youth, continuing 
to be of delicate frame and tender health, it 
was deemed best, according to the country 
phrase, to breed him a. scholar; for it was 
not likely chat he would be able to earn a 
livelihood by bodily labor. At that period 
few of these dales were furnished with school 
houses; the children being taught to’ read 
and write in the chapel; and in the same 
consecrated building, where he officiated for 
so many years both as preacher and school- 
master, he himself received the rudiments of 
his education. In his youth he became 
schoolmaster at Lowes-water ; not being call- 
ed upon, probably, in that situation, to teach 
more than reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
But, by the assistance of a ‘‘Gentleman” in 
the neighborhood, he acquired, at leisure 
hours, @ knowledge of the classics, and be- 
came qualified for taking holy orders. Upon 
his ordination, be had the offer of two cura- 
cies; the one, Torver, in the vale of Conis- 
ton,—the other, Seathwaite, in his native 
vale. The value of each was the same, viz. 
five pounds per annum: but the cure of 
Seathwaite having a cottage attached to it, as 
he wished to marry, he chose it in preference. 
The young person on whom his affections 
were affixed, though in the condition of a 
domestic servant, had given promise, vy wer 
serious and modest deportment, and by her 
virtuous dispositions, that she was worthy to 
become the help-mate of a man entering upon 
a plan of life such as he had marked out for 
himself. By her frugality she had stored up 
a small sum of money, with which they be- 
gan housekeeping. In 1735 or 1736 he en- 
tered upon his curacy ; and, nineteen years 
afterwards, his situation is thas described, in 

. some letters to be found in the Annual Reg- 
ister for 1760, from which the following is 
extracted. 





To Mt ——-. 
“ Coniston, July 26, 1754. 

‘Sir, —I was the other day upon a party 
of pleasure, about five or six miles from this 
place, where I met with a very striking ob- 
ject, and of a nature not very common. Go- 
ing into a clergyman’s house (of whom I had 
frequently heard) I found him sitting at the 
head of a long square table, such as is com- 
monly used in this country by the lower class 
of people, dressed in a coarse blue frock, 
trimmed. with black horn buttons ; a checked 
shirt, a leathern strap about his neck for a 
Stock, a coarse apron, and a pair of great 
wooden-soled shoes, plated with iron to pre- 
serve them, (what we call clogs in these 
parts,) with a child upon his knee eating his 
breakfast ; his wife, and the remainder of his 
children, were some of them employed in 
waiting on each other, the rest in teazng 
and spinning wool, at which trade he isa 
great proficient ; and moreover, when it is 
made ready for sale, wil! Jay it by sixteen, or 
thirtytwo pounds weight, upon his back, and 
on foot, seven or eight miles, will carry it to 
the market, even in the depth of winter....I 
was not much surprized at all this, as you 
may possibly be, having heard a great deal of 
it related before. Qut [ must confess myself 
astonished with the’alacrity and the good 
humor that appeared beh in the clergyman 
and his wife, and more 80, at the sense and 
ingenuity of the clergyman Qimself.” * * 


Then follows aJetter, from ayother person 
dated 1955, from which am extract shall be 
given. 

* By his frugality and good management, 
he keeps the wolf from the door, as We say ; 
and if he advances a little in the world, ‘it is 
owing more to his own care, than to anything 
else he has to rely upon. J -don’t find his in- 
clination if running after further preferment. 
He@is settled among the people that are bap- 
Py among themselves ; and lives in the great- 
est unanimity andefriendship with them j and, 
l believe the minister and people are exceed- 
ingly Satisfied with each other; and . indeed 
how should they be dissatisfied, when they 
ave a, person of so much worth and probity 
sd their pastor? A man, who, for his cap- 

or aud meekness, his sober, chaste. and 
‘irtuous conversation, his soundness in prin- 
iple and practice, is an ornament to his pro- 







vanced by himself; and in.1760, lands were 
| purchased with eight hundred pounds. Scan- 


fession, and an honor tothe country he is in ; 
and bear with me if I say, the plainness of 
his dress, the sanctity of his manners, the 
simplicity of his doctrine, and the vehemence 
of his expression, havea sort of resemblance 
to the pure practice of primitive Christianity.” 

We will now give his own account of him- 
self, to be found in the same place. 


‘‘ From the Rev. Robert Walker. 

‘* Sir,— Yours of the 26th inst. was com- 
municated to me by Mr C , and I 
should have returned an immediate answer, 
but the hand of Providence then lying heavy 
upon an amiable pledge of conjugal endear- 
ment, hath since taken from me a promising 
girl, which the disconsolate mother too pen- 
sively laments the loss of; though we have 
yet eight living, all healthful, hopeful chil- 
dren, whose names and ages are as follows: 
Zaccheus, aged almost eighteen years ; Eliz- 
abeth, sixteen years and ten months; Mary, 
fifteen ; Moses, thirteen years and three 
months ; Sarah, ten years and three months ; 
Mabel, eight years and three months; Wil- 
liam Tyson, three years and eight months; 
and Anne Esther, one year three months ; 
besides Anne who died two years and six 
months ago, and was then aged between 
nine and ten; and Eleanor, who died the 
23d inst. January, aged six years and ten 
months. Zaccheus, the eldest child, is now 
learning the trade of tanner,.and has two 
years and a half of his apprenticeship to 
serve. The annual income of my chapel at 
present, as near as I can compute it, may 
amount to about £17 10s. of which is paid 
in cash, viz. £5 from the bounty of Queen 
Anne, and £5 from W. P. Esq. of P ‘ 
out of the annual rents, he being lord of the 
manor, and £3 from the several inhabitants 
| of L , settled upon the tenements as a 
| rent-charge ; the house and gardens I value 
at £4 yearly, and not worth more; and, I 
believe the surplice fees and voluntary con- 
tributions, one year with another, may be 
worth £3; but, as the inhabitants are few 
in number, and the fees very low, this last- 
mentioned sum consists merely in free-will 
offerings. 

“Tam situated greatly to my satisfaction 
with regard to the conduct and behaviour of 
my auditory, who not only live in the happy 
ignorance of the follies and vices of the age, 
bat in mutual peace and good-will with one 
another, and are seemingly (I hope really too) 
sincere Christians, and sound members of the 


Established Church, not one dissenter of any 
genomination being amongst them all. I got 


to the value of £40 for my wife’s fortune, 
but had no real estate of my own, being the 
youngest son of twelve children, born of ob- 
scure parents; and though my income has 
been but small, and my family large, yet, by 
a providential blessing upon my own diligent 
endeavors, the kindness of friends, and a 
cheap country to live in, we have always had 
the necessaries of life. By what I have writ- 
ten (which is a true and exact account to the 
best of my knowledge) I hope you will not 
think your favor to me, out of the late worthy 
Dr Stratford’s effects, quite misbestowed, for 
which I must ever gratefully own myself, Sir, 
your much obliged and most obedient hum- 
ble servant, ‘““R. W. Curate of S-—. 
To MrC , of Lancaster.” 


About the time when this letter was writ- 
ten, the Bishop of Chester recommended the 
scheme of joining the curacy of Ulpha to the 
contiguous one of Seathwaite, and the nom- 
ination was offered to’ Mr Walker; but an 
unexpected diffculty arising, Mr W. in a 
letter to the Bishop, (a copy of which, in his 
own beautiful hand-writing, now lies before 
me,) thus expresses himself: ‘‘ If he,” mean- 
ing the person.in whom the difficulty origin- 
ated, ‘‘ had suggested any. such objection be- 
fore, I should utterly have declined any at- 
tempt to the curacy of Ulpha; indeed, I was 
always apprehensive it might be disagreeable 
to my auditory at Seathwaite, as they have 
been always accustomed to double duty, and 
the inhabitants of Ulpha despair of being able 
to support a schoolmaster who is not curate 
there also ; which suppressed all thoughts in 
me of serving them both.” And ina second 
letter to the Bishop he writes : 

“My Lord,—I have the favor of yours of 
the Ist inst., and am exceedingly obliged on 
account of the Ujpha affair; if that curacy 
should lapse into your Lordship’s hands, I 
would beg leave rather to decline than em- 
brace it; for the chapels of Seathwaite and 
Ulpha annexed together. would be apt to 
cause a general discontent among the iuhab- 
itants of both places; by either thinking 
themselves slighted, being only served alter- 

nately, or neglected in the duty, or attribut- 
ing it to covetousness in me; all which oc- 
casions of murmuring 1 would willingly 
avoid.” And-in concluding his former let- 
ter, he expresses a similar sentiment upon 
the same occasion, ‘* desiring, if it be possi- 
ble, however, as much asin me lieth, to live 

peaceably with all men.” 

The year following, the curacy of Seath- 

waite was again augmented ; and to effect 

this augmentation, fifty pounds had been ad- 














ty as was his income, the frequent offer of 
much better benefices could not tempt Mr W. 
to quit a situation where he had been so Jong 


Here follows in the memoir, a letter from Mr 
Walker to his diocesan, the Archbishop of York, 
dated in 1775, twenty years after his refusal of 
preferment for himself, but recommending to or- 
dination and to the kindness of the Bishop one of 
his sons, whom at great domestic sacrifices he 
had educated at the University, and qualified for 
the ministry. His parental character is present- 
ed in this letter in the most’ engaging manner. 


The same man, who was thus liberal in 
the education of his numerous family, was 
even munificent in hospitality as a parish 
priest. Every Sunday were served, upon the 
long table, at which he has been described 
sitting with a child upon his knee, messes of 
broth, for the refreshment of those of his con- 
gregation who came from a distance, and 
usually took their seats as parts of his own 
household. It seems scarcely possible that 
this custom could have commenced before the 
augmentation of his cure; and, what would 
to many have been a high price of self-denial, 
was paid, by the pastor and his family, for 
this gratification ; as the treat could only be 
provided by dressing at one time the whole, 
perhaps, of their weekly allowance of fresh 
animal food ; consequently, for a succession 
of days, the table was covered with cold vic- 
tuals only. His generosity in old age may 
be stil! further illustrated by a little circum- 
stance relating to an orphan grandson, then 
ten years of age, which I find in a copy of a 
jetter to one of his sons; he requests that 
half-a-guinea may be left for “little Robert’s 


trusting it to the care of a lJady, who, as he 
savs, ‘‘ may sometimes frustrate his squan- 
dering it away foolishly,” and promising to 
send him an equal allowance annually for the 
same purpose. ‘The conclusion of the same 
letter is so characteristic, that I cannot for- 
bear to transcribe it. ‘‘ We,”’ meaning his 
wife and himself, ‘‘ are in our wonted state 
of health, allowing for the hasty strides of 
old age knocking daily at our door, and 
threateningly telling us, we are not only mor- 
tal, but must expect ere long to take our 
leave of our ancient cottage, and lie down in 
our last dormitory. Pray pardon my neglect 
to answers yours: let us hear sooner from 
you, to augment the mirth of the Christmas 
holidays. Wishing you all the pleasares of 
the approaching season, I am, dear son, with 
lasting sincerity, yours affectionately, 
“Rospert Wanker.” 
* os id iad o 

Prom tho vice uf avarice, fe was entirely 
free. Wheu very young, having kept a diary 
of his expenses, however trifling, the large 
amount, at the end of the year, surprised 
him; and from that time the rule of his life 
was to be economical, not avaricious. At 
his decease, he left behind him no less a sum 
than £2000, and such a sense of his various 
excellencies was prevalent in the country, that 
the epithet of wonperFvt is to this day at- 
tached to his name. 





INTELLECTUAL CULTIVATION, THE DUTY OF 
ALL MINISTERS. 


The following sound and judicious remarks on 
the necessity of faithful study, and diligent intel- 
lectual cultivation in ministers, wherever their lot 
may be cast, are extracted from an excellent ar- 
ticle in the last number of the “ Christian Specta- 
tor.” We cordially concur in the wise and eleva- 
ted views of ministerial duty, which it is the de- 
sign of that article to encourage. 


We shall without hesitation pronounce it 
a great mistake for ministers in any country, 
new as well as old, to regard themselves as 
bound by strong necessity, to devote that 
time to secular calculations and manual la- 
bor, which the cultivation of their minds and 
the improvement of their hearers demand. 
On every preacher who falls into this mis- 
take, we cannot help looking with compas- 
sion and regret. ‘The resources of his mind 
must run to waste. His intellectual energies 
must gradually be reduccd. At every step 
in his official course, his skill and power in 
doing good will probably be diminished. His 
hold upon the respect, esteem, and con- 
fidence of those, with whom he is connected, 
he must expect, will be relaxed. As his 
mind acts in his official labors with less and 
less decision and effect, the thought he em- 
ploys, and the motives he presents, will im- 
press the minds of others with diminished 
force. His influence must be reduced,—his 
usefulness impaired. His prospect of deriv- 
ing support from his people, must of course 
be constantly growing more dark and dis- 
couraging. ‘The history of the church too 
clearly proves, that these views are derived, 
not from the figments of the imagination, but 
from the sober realities of life. . Wherever 
they may expect to Jabor, at the West or at 
the East, to those who are about to ascend 


course of conduct, which is adapted to give you 
the strongest hold upon the mind of those 
around you, ts best adapted to secure a supply 
for your temporal necessities. The mannal 


“labor, which is necessary to preserve your 


heaith and invigorate. your frames, you have 
aright to turn to the highest ‘possible ac- 
count.. Bat beyond this, beware.of dive~ting 
any, strength to seeular pursuits, which you 


might give to your sacred .studies and ‘your 
official engagements. “Make full proof of 








happy, with a conSciousness of being useful. 


‘your ministry.” Raise’ your desirés‘and ad- 


pocket money,” who was then at school; en- | 


the pulpit, affectionately would we say’; that | 


+ i 


skill, ability and usefulness, and rest assured 
<— will find yourselves sustained. Your la- 

rs will be sought and prized. A strong hand 
you will be enabled to fasten on those, whio 
listen to your instructions ; and you will wit- 
ness with surprize the efforts they will make 
to provide for your wants, and retain your 
services. When has the Saviour been known 
to desert.a minister, Who cordially, strenu- 
ously, and untiringly devoted all his powers, 
and resources to the extension of the *‘ king- 
doin of heaven?” 





JUSTIFICATION. 
The following remarks are from “ The Philan- 


thropist,” for Dec. 3., a periodical published at 
Ithica, N.Y. 


Trinitarians would have us contend for the 
deity of Christ, because a, being less than 
God cuvuld not have atoned for the sins of 
the world ; and without an atonement they 
tell us we cam have no hope of justification in 
the sight of God. 

There is an important principle involved 
in this. What is justification? Does God 
justify us for what we are! or for what some 
other being has done ? 

There is no:mystery in justification. God 
is truth. It is impossible for God to lie. 
When-he pronounces a man just, that man 
must be just; for God will not, he cannot, 
call him so when he is not. God speaks the 
truth ; he will never pronounce me a_ just 
man while I am a sinner; he wil! not justify 
me, and receive meas holy till lamso. The 
matter is plain then. Let man be just and 
God will justify him. 

The second question is answered. God 
justifies us for what we are, or because we 
are just, not for what some other being has 
done. Where then is the argument for the 
Deity of Christ ? 

But has Christ done nothing’? Made he 
no atonement? What atonement was need- 
ed? Who needed it? God did not. He is 
unchangeable. His nature is love. He is, al- 
ways was, and always will be gracious. 
When he made his creatures, he loved them, 
pronounced them very good, He loves them 
now. That love is undying. It is higher 
than the heayens, broader than the earth, 
deeper than hell, many waters cannot quench 
it, all the floods cannot drown it. He need- 
ed no precious holocaust to make him look 
with compassion on man-—-no dying groans, 
no spectacle of blecding innocence and suf- 
fering gods to prompt him to our rescue. It 
was always just for him to pardon the peni- 
tent and justify the just, to accept the holy. 
There was, then, no legal obsta¢le to remove, 
no divine wrath to appease, no love from God 
to man to purchase. God was always right 
—he wanted no atonement. Did Christ make 
none ? 

Did man need one? what did he need? 
God was right, but man was wrong. God 
was gracious, but man was not; God loved 
man, but.man loved not God. . There was 
the difficulty. God required man to be just 
before he would justify him. But such man 
was not. Such it was necessary he should 
be, before he could be happy. ‘Whatever 
Christ did was done for man—done to re- 
move no legal fiction—no obstacle on the 
part of God, but the difficulties which exist- 
ed on the part of man. We, not God, re- 
ceived the atonement, which was not a satis- 
faction paid to divine justice, but a commen- 
dation of our Father’s love to us. ‘“ God 
commendeth his love towards us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.”’ 

But we dislike the term atonement. As that 
word is now used it detracts from the good- 
ness of God, destroys the freeness of grace, 
and places us under obligation only to the 
. Son who purchased the divine love, not to the 
Father who sold it. We prefer the term rec- 
onciliation, as being more congenial with the 
original term and more expressive of the real 
objects of Christ. Man was not reconciled 
to God, was not just, was not in’ conformity 
to the truth, was not holy, it makes no dif- 
ference which term you,use; while such, he 
could not enjoy the Divine Goodness, he 
could not appreciate his Father's love, nor 
enjoy the bounties of Providence, coasequent- 
ly must be’ miserable. ‘Christ came to re- 
move this difficulty. He came a messenger 
from the throne of Jove ; he bore io his right 


peace from God to the world, with his left he 
pointed to the volume of moral righteousness ; 
he bade man read, obey, and be happy. 

We are indeed justified through the merits 
of Christ ; not that his obedience: is imputed 
to us, and that his sufferings atoned literally 
for. our sins; but, because what he did, 
taught, exemplified, and suffered, become the 
moving cause of our righteousness—tend to 
kindle the love of moral excellence in our 
hearts, to lead us to just tiews, just feelings 
and just practice ; thus making us personally 
holy, which is the only ground on. which we 
can be accepted by our heavenly Father. 
Christ has done much, but ‘had he been God 
}-he could have done nothing that we needed. 
(We wanted to see the moral. perfection of 
human nature exemplified. Jesus being made 
Jike, unto us did set us a_ perfect example. 
hat we may safely follow. ‘But had he been 
’ God, what would “his exa 





“us? ‘It would net have! proved ‘to what‘ex- 


just your moyements toan elevated standard of | 


hand the green olive-branch, emblem of | 
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xamplé have aviilea 


| anything dark, unintelligible, contradictory 


cellence we as human beings might rise, . It 
was an example for Gods, not for man. All 
the beauty of his character vanishes when 
you call him God ; all that was endearing in 
his life, all that awakened our sympathies 
and fired our. souls with the’ love of virwe, 
has gone, and the gospel has no worth. 





[From the Christian Reformer.) 
_A SIMPLE CREED BL ST. 

That there are but few plain and incontro- 
vertible truths in religion, is on all hands al- 
lowed. Small in number, are the doctrines 
which all Christians agree in receiving, and 
yet these are of such supreme importa,ce and 
high intrinsic worth as to make all other ar- 
ticles appear totally insignificant and wholly 
valueless. 

All Christians maintain, that there is but 
one self-existent, eternal Being, who-is the 
first cause and author of all things,—that Je 
sus is the Christ, the Son of God,—that. sins 
must be repented of, and good works perform- 
ed,—that God must be served and Joyed,— 
and that there will be a resurrection from the 
dead, and a day of judgment, when all men 
will be admitted to happiness, or consigned 
tu misery,* according as the deeds done in 
the body shall have been. 

And this is the sum of what the Bible 
teaches. That book demands man’s asseut 
tv nothing that can shock his reason or stag- 
ger his faith. “Secret things belong unto 


revealed (i. e. those things which are rr 
made known) belong unto us and our child- 
ten." But we must greatly err when we at- 
tempt to be *‘ wise above what is written.” 
If in scripture‘ there are some things hard 
to be'understood,”’ we may rest firmly assur- 
ed, that these can have nothing to do with 
the revealed will of God ; because whatever is 
revealed, or made known, cannot be hard to 
be understood. On the contrary, it is so 
plain, that ‘‘ he who runs may read.” It -fol- 
lows, that those things which-are hard to be 
understood, must, in their very nature, be 
things of minor consequence, and therefore 
things which we had much better not try to 
understand, than, in the attempt to do so, 
wrest them to the destruction of our faith in 
those that are both easy to be understood and 
of the highest importance to be believed. 

Jesus proposed but few articles of faith to 
his followers, and of these none are hard to 
be understood. ‘* My yoke,’” said he, “is 
easy, and my burden is light.” . And again, 
“If ye have faith as a grain.of mustard seed, 
ye shall remove mountains ;” and. not, Ye 
must have faith like mountains to remove a 
mustard seed. Christ in effect says, “1 ask 
you to believe nothing that would be heavy 
and galling. The faith which I propose to 
you as that which will remove the mountains 
of obstacles and difficulties that Jie in your 
way to heaven, is but as a mustard seed. 
The commands that I give you are easy to 
receive and light to bear; and in obeying 
them ye shall find present and future rest to 
your souls. Believe that F have received my 
commission. from God, Learn of me. Love 
God and hate sin. Do to others as you would 
have others do to you. Prepare for the day 
of judgment. If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments, And I assure you, that the 
-greatest of all the commandments is, ‘ Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord ; and 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength’; and thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ »‘ Where-~ 
fore, why even-of yourselves judge ye not 
; what is right?” 

Thus briefly and sunply are declared 
Christ’s commands and the apostles’ creed. 
‘And the whole of both may be ‘expressed in 
‘the following manner: Christians must be- 
| lieve that there is but one God, that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, that the Son is 
to be revered and obeyed, and the God and 
Father of all worshipped and loved; and 
they must cherish every virtuous ‘disposition, 
-and practise justice, mercy, and benevolence, 
and be constantly making. ready for . the sec- 
ond coming of Jesus Christ : 
If it be safe to rest upon the plain declar- 
‘ations of Christ and his apostles, then there 
is safety in adopting this brief ‘and “simple 
creed. In the clear, propositions of. which it 
} is. composed, there is no contradiction, noth- 
,4ng-hard to be understood, no place.for per- 
plexity and doubt. It is a creed. with which 
most admirably harmonizes every principle 
of reason, every patt of ‘Scripture, and every 
attribute’ of God: “He “whe *receives’ it em - 
braces all-that the Bible and reason. require 
him to believe, while be admits nothing cop- 
trary to ether. He who has this has. avery 
thing. To try to make it fuller, ‘is to try 
bregapinydoewe ocean. Ani attempt to beautify 


_ 


deavoring to enlarge it, is :é¢ndeavoring to 
extend anmensity... ff it besafest and. best 
6 believe every, thing 2A gfe tear eiree 
clearly represent as essentia resent holi- 
‘ness asd fature happiness, Withdat believing 


and dangerous, then it i8 safest: and best.to 
adopt: she forgoing short, tational,.and, .all- 
comprehensive, faith... oi ee sua .vitvitos 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

We wish our subscribers, our readers, and 
our friends every where a happy new-yeer. 
We commend them to the good providence 
and to the rich mercy of our heavenly: Father. 
May this year be to them who shall pass it on 
earth the best year of their lives, and by those 
of us who shall be called before its close to 
another world may the mansions of eternal 
life be found a better home. 

We have, in reviewing the last year, abun- 
dant occasion to bless God fur his goodness, 
and to lament our own ingratitude and un- 
faithfulness: The prospect before us is full of 
incitement to labor and hope. Truth is 
making its way through the clouds and the 
storms of error, and our conviction was never 
stronger than at this moment that if the 
friends of truth will do their duty in word and 
life, every month will furnish new proofs, and 
strengthen the old evidences, that Unitarian 
Christianity is ‘the wisdom of God and the 
power of God unto salvation.’ 

Our personal affairs demani a word of ac- 
knowledgment and promise. We thank those 
who have assisted us in our weekly labors, and 
we beg of them to continue their contributions 
to the Register. Our subscription list has 
been considerably augmented within the last 
year, and we hope to present such a variety 
of sound doctrine, useful counsel and inno- 
cent entertainment as shall satisfy our patrons. 
From the success of the past we draw encour- 
agement, from its errors instruction. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF MISSIONARIES, 


We have been much gratified in reading 
an article relating to this subject in the last 


number of the ‘t Christian Spectator,” a 
journal, as many of our readers understand, 


usually repited Orthodox, and published at 
New Haven. We have been gratified 
because of the enlarged, rational, elevated 
views, which it takes of the state of the re- 
ligious world, and more particularly of the 
wants, dangers, and prospects of the recently 
settled portions of our country. The article 
to which we refer is the review of the Re- 
port of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety for the year 1831 ; and we might men- 
tion with equal satisfaction, for the ability 
and excellent spirit with which it is written, 
the notice of Dr Miller’s introductory lecture 
recently delivered at Princeton on the “ tm- 
portance of mature preparatory sludy for the 
ministry, Both these articles are characteris- 
ed by a common excellence , and we cordial- 
ly concur in the bold, enlightened, earnest, 
but calm and rational views, they inculcate 
of the demands of the gospel, and of the 
standard of the christian ministry. 

From the former of these articles we have 
copied a brief passage, which will be found 
in another part of this paper. It exposes the 
spiritual wants of new communities, like 
those of the West, and also the danger of 
sending among them, as religious teachers, 
men not qualified to meet these wants. The 
loose and unhappily prevalent ideas on this 
subject, that a much less amount of learning 
and mental strength is needed, and thata 
systematic course of study is neither practica- 
ble nor important in those who are designed 
for such new settlements or are already en- 
gaged in the ministry among them, are con- 
sidered and ably refuted. It iss. vn that 
so far fromm requiring less, such states of so- 
ciety reqnire even more intellectual as well 
as moral power in their religious guides, than 
do established and cultivated communities. 
The reason is obvious, and we think it must 
convince every one, who will give a mo- 
ment’s reflection to the subject. In the one 
case,the religious structure is already found- 
ed and reared ; in general it_may be said, at 
least in our towns and cities, that it is well 
sustained. But in the latter, in new and in- 
fant settlements, all is yet to be done. The 
foundations are to be laid; the Christian 
temple, the spiritual building is to be erect- 
ed; and everything depends on the forming 
hand, the experience and skill, as much as 
‘on the piety and zeal, of the instruments em- 

ployed. The forms in which infidelity and 
scepticism appear in such states of society, 
removed as men are from some of those salu- 
tary influences, which in more advanced 
communities serve to repress their boldness 
and to expose their sophistry, are in the pa- 
ges before us ably depicted, and the qualifi- 
cations for successfully repelling them are 
described. It is shown to be indispensable, 
that tHe teachers of rehgion in the West, and 
in all new countries, should be men learned 
in theology, of experience and reflection, 
men of study, giving themselves to the min- 
istry, and not suffering secular pursuits, or 
even the more special offices of ministerial 
activity, such as lectures, conferences, or the 
like, to interfere with their diligent investi- 
gation of the scriptures, and the faithful cul- 
tere of their minds. In fine, they should be 





SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. \ 
‘The following petitiom has.lately been sent 


to Congress from this place, with sev eral 
hundred signatures, and among them those 


of many persons of the first respectability. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, the petition of the undersigned 
citizens of Boston, in Massachusetts, respectfully 
represents — 

That your petitioners are deeply impressed with 
the evils arising: from the existence of slavery in 
the District ot Columbia. While our Declaration 
of Iudependence boldly proclaims as_ self-evident 
truths, “that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unal- 
ienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness,”"—at the very seat 





of government, human beings are born almost 
daily, whom the laws pronounce to be from their 
birth not equal to other men, and who are for life 
deprived of liberty and the free pursual of happi- 
ness. 

In addition to the other evils flowing from slav- 





ery, both moral and political, which it is needless 


| to specify, circumstances (as we have been inform- 
} 





| 
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ed and fully believe) have rendered this District a 


| confmon resort for traders in human flesh, who 


bring into it their captives in chains, and lodge 
them in places of continement, previously to their 
being carried to the markets of the South and 
West. 

From the small number of slaves in the Distnet 
of Columbia, and the moderate proportion which 
they bear to the free population there, the difficul- 
ties which in most of the slaveholding States op- 
pose the restoration of this degraded class of men 
to their natural rights, do not exist in this place. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that Congress 
will, without delay, take such measures for the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
end for preventing the bringing of slaves into that 
District for purposes of traffic, in such mode as 
may be thought advisable, and that whatever 
measures may be adopted, suitable provision 
should be made for the education of all free black 
and colored children in the District, thus to pre- 
vent them from continuing, even as freemen, an 
unenlightened and degraded caste. 


Most of our readers are probably aware, 
that early at the present session of Congress 
a number of petitions for the same object 
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from Pennsylvania were presented in the 
House of Representatives, by Mr Adams, 
who took occasion to express his opposition 
to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia ; that these petitions were commit- 
ted to the Committee on the District, and 
that Mr Doddridge, the Chairman of the 
Committee, reported that it was inexpedient 
for Congress tv adopt any measure for this 
purpose. 

We trust that the cold reception which the 
Pennsylvania peittions met with, will not pre- 
vent persons who think that slavery ought 
not to be tolerated at the seat of goverument, 
from petitioning Congress on the same sub- 
ject. Let us consider for one moment some 
of the arguments in*favor of abolishing slav- 
ery in the District, and then consider the 
reasons. suggested by Messrs Adams and 
Doddridge for abstaining from this measure. 

1. The institution of slavery is unchristian 
and inhuman. This seems now generally 
admitted by many persons who justify its 
toleration in the Southern States; all they 
contend for being, that its continuance there 
is required by strict and urgent necessity. 

2. Slavery exerts a demoralizing influence 
upon all classes of society, wherever it is tol- 
erated, not less upon the slave-holder than 
the slave. 

3. Slavery 1s inconsistent with the first 
principles of our government. 

The foregoing arguments might have been 
stated more fully, and many others might 
have been adduced. But what are stated are 
'safficient for our present purpose. What 
' reasons then have Messrs Adams and Dod- 
dridge adduced, to prove that the six thousand 
negro slaves in the District ought not to be 





i made freemen. Have they shown that to 
| keep them in slavery is just, humane, or 
| Christian, that it is consistent with the De- 
claration of Independence and the principles 
of our constituton, or that its inflaence ou so- 
ciety is beneficial? No. Nothing of this 
kind is attempted. But it is said that to 
abolish the system in the District will give 
offence tu the States in which a similar sys- 
tem is maintained, and also that it will pro- 
duce injurious effects upon those States which 
surround the District, and therefore that it 
ought not to be attempted until they have set 
the example of emancipation. 

These arguments will hardly bear examina- 
tion. The enfranchisement of the negro 
population of Columbia is a great moral duty 
of the nation. Is it any excuse for not per- 
forming this duty, that to do it will offend a 
portion of the nation? Is Congress to be 
deterred from effecting a great work of jus- 
tice and humanity, becaus® it may displease 
the white citizens of some of the States? 
What system of morals informs us that we 
must abstain from performing what it is our 
duty to do if it will offend our neighbors ? 

The other ground of argument is equally 
untenable. It supposes that the emancipation 
of the six thousand slaves of the District, will 
produce a bad effect on the slaves of Virginia 
and Maryland, either by making them desi- 
rous of freedom, or by making the District a 
more convenient resor$ for runaway negroes, 

















same afguinent might have been urged 
agaiftst the abolition of slavery in oc Iva- 




















































































































nia, which has a mach more extensi 

of slave States than the District. We bay 
never heard that the abolition of slavery im 
Pennsylvania produced very disastrous cou- 
sequences in Maryland and Virginia. Then 
why should the abolition in the District of 
Columbia be so much dreaded ? 

The truth is, that restoring six thousand 
men to freedom in the District, cannot be a 
matter of much imnportance ether to V-rginia 
or Maryland ; except that the act would be a 
strong intimation of the feeling of the people 
of the United States in regard to slavery, and 
un indirect reproach to those States which 
tolerate and make no efforts to remove or 
alleviate it. 

Mr. Doddridge’s arguments might easily be 
retorted upon hin. We might contend with 
truth that it was becoming in the United 
States, a great nation, to begin the work of 
enfranchisement and set an example for the 
imitation of the slave holding States, 

But we do not think such arguments re- 
quire any answer. They cannot have any 
weight with any unprejudiced person, who is 
familiar with the subject. 

In order to effect the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia nothing is want- 
ing but a general expression of public opin- 
ion upon the subject. Every one therefore 
who wishes for the accomplishment of this 
measure ought to exert himself. It may not 
be effected at the present session of Congress, 
but it will finally be carried ; and the greater 
the exertion now made for the purpose, the 
sooner will the object be gained. 


BOSTON PORT SOCIETY. 

The Boston Port Society celebrated its third 
anniversary in the Federal street meeting 
house, on last Monday evening, Jan. 2d. This 
Society was instituted and has been conduct- 
ed by members of the Mcthodist denomina- 
tion, for the purpose of supporting a ministry 
devoted to the instruction of the seamen in 
this city. 1t appeared from the l.eport of the 
Treasurer, that the Society have purchased 
and paid for the meeting house formerly occu- 
pied by the Methodist Society, in Hanover 
Avenue jn the north part of the city, and that 
they have received towards defraying this ex- 
pense several hundred dollars collected by 
Rev. Edward T. Taylor in other places, par- 
ticularly in the Atlantic cities south of us. 
Mr Taylor is the preacher employed by ine 
Port Society ; and we presume that they might 
have looked over the wide world without find- 
ing a man better fitted for this service. In his 
early years a seiler, familiar with all the dan- 
gers and temptations of a seaman’s life, for a 


long time past a sincere and consistent Chris- 
tian, passionately devoted to the improvement 
of the class of men with whose wants he is 
so well acquainted, a Methodist in regard to 
points of faith and discipline, but superior to 
every narrow influence of sectarianism, with 
a warm heart, a strong native good sense, a 
wonderful fertility of illustration, and a singu- 
Jar copiousness and purity oflanguage,he unites 
more qualifications for the work that he has 
undertaken than could be expected in any in- 
dividual. His success has proved his fitness 
and his fidelity. The house of worship is al- 
ways crowded, while his more private minis- 
trations of rebuke, counsel, comfort and en- 
couragement have, in connexion with his pub- 
lic duties, imexpressibly endeared him to a 
large number of families, and have wrought 
an evident change in the character of those 
portions of the city in which he labors, 

No one could have heard Mr Taylor on 
Monday evening, and not confessed the 
power of simple eloquence. The silence and 
tears of his audience attested their interest 
in bis temarks and the effect produced on 
their hearts. The meeting was opened, 
after prayer by Rev, Dr Fiske of Mid- 
dletown, Conn. with the reading of the 
Annual Reports of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Society, upon which Mr Justice 
Rogers of this city offered a course of pertinent 
remarks, to which he added several resolutions 
expressing the sense which should be enter- 
tained of the importance of the object and jts 
various claims on the notice of the citizens, as 
well as of the confidence which might be re- 
posed in the managers and minister of this 
Society. Mr Taylor then spoke for some time 
upon the situation, character, and claims of 
sailors, in respect to which he drew ample and 
affecting illustrations from his own experience. 
Hon. William Sullivan, Col. S. Swett, Rev. Dr. 
Fiske, Hon. William’ Sturgis, and Rev. Mr 
Gannett sucvessively followed him; and the 
meeting, though it commenced at an early 


such an interest was excited by the statements 
and appeals made to the audience, that an ad- 
journment of the meeting for a fortnight was 
proposed and adopted, after the resolutions of- 
fered by Judge Rogers, and also one present- 
ed by Gen. Sullivan recommending a-general 
application on the part of the managers for an 
increase of the funds, had been accepted. 





The meeting was.respectably and largely 


hour, was protracted till after 10 o'clock ; yet, 


‘Would have been glad toenjoy. . We trust sach 
notice of the adjedrned fwrSeting will be giv- 1 


eee 


attended. But notice not having been given 
till a day or two previousythe house was. 00t. 
full and many lost the pleasure’ which they 


en, as shall secure a2 numerous assembly. 


THE PHILANTHROPIST- 





Four numbers of the second volume of this 
periodical are before us. It is edited by 
Rev. O. A. Brownson, and published every 
fortnight, at Ithica, N. ¥. We have read 
most of the articles with satisfaction. The 
work is ably conducted, and we hope it will 
meet with the patronage it deserves, Mr 
Brownson = seeins to possess a talent for writ- 
ing, well suited to interest and instruct a 
community like that in which he lives. His 
style is perspicuous and forcible, and he has 
thus far chosen his topics with judgment, and 
discussed them in a manner to fix attention. 
Some thoughts on “ Justification,”’ from the 
secoud number, appear on the first page of 
this week’s Register; and we here subjoin a 
brief statement by the editor, from his intro- 
ductory number. 


We have said our paper would aim to defend | 
Unitarian Christianity as we understand it. A | 
paper for this purpose is much needed in this 
State. No one of right feelings but must be 
grieved at the bondage in which the general mind 
is held by Presbyterian influence, and no one but | 
will be equally grieved at the fatal extreme, to | 
which those run who break from popular restraint 
and set at defiance the predominant sect. ‘l’o coun- 





teract these evils there has long been wanting a 
publication, that should firmly resist the encroach- 
ments of the Orthodox on the one hand, and care- 
fully guard against any licentious extreme on the 
other. There has been wanting a rallying point 
for the friends of a mild, rational ard benevolent | 
religion ; that desideratum, in some degree, the 
Philanthropist will labor to supply. 





UNPRECEDENTED MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 

The beginning of every year is fruitful of 
books; and the present seems tu be one of un- 
wonted fertility. It has called forth the thoughts 
and pens of a numerous company of writers, of 
various ability and success, and has produced 
works of almost every description, for the con- 
templation of the philosopher, or for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of the child. Indeed were 
we ata loss to designate the “age in which we 
live,” that standard phrase, with which most theo- 
rists and moralists at this day commence their dis- 
quisitions—we should say it was an age of books ; 
and if Solomon nearly three thousand years ago, 
when the press was not, and a book was counted for 
value with the gold of Ophir, found cause to say, 
that “of making many books. there is no end ”— 
what must have been the astonishment of that 
royal observer— himself an author of no inconsid- 
erable extent—could he have entered the book- 
shops of the present day and turned over their va- 
rious and inexhaustible stores. 

Of our periodicals, alone, who shal] count the 


number. mnch more who shal) hope to do justice 
to their contents? ‘To speak but of one class— 


and we would not willingly be unjust to any oth- 
er—here upon our table are collected within two 
or three days past, the “ North American Review,” 
the “ Christian Examiner,” the “ American Month- 
ly Review,” the “ Unitarian Advocate,” the “ Lib- 
eral Preacher,” the “ Scriptural Interpreter,” and 
others we might mention from other schools, and 
of other names, all coming in their stated seasons, 
and all claiming by their various merits, to say 
nothing of their authers, to be “ marked, read and 
inwardly digested.” Amidst such overflowings of 
fresh intellectual or spiritual nourishment, how 
shall we find place for the sages and instructors 
ot old? What time is leit us for the Fathers of 
the Church? to acquaint ourselves with its his- 
tory ; or with the doctrines and discourses of its 
eloquent teachers? Who now among us can re- 
deem an hour to commune with Basil or with 
Chrysostom ? with Ignatius or Tertullian? or, to 
descend to the days of the Reformers, with Calvin 
or Melancthon, Crellius or Socinus ? or even later 

with Cudworth, Lightfoot, or Mede, with Bates, 
Baxter, or any of that venerable company of cen- 
turies past, whose folios are their glory, while 
they are gathering dust upon our shelves? 

We only hope—and we rejoice that the hope is 
so well sustained—-that the spirit of these elder 
worthies, their learning, piety, and noble gifts, 
sanctified as they were by their apostolic zeal, but 
separate, as they should be, from their scholastic 
errors, may be transferred into our multiplying 
journals; otherwise we must say, that no man, 
having tasted of theold, will straightway desire the 
new ; for he wi)l say “the old is better,” 
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LATE PUBLIC A'TIONS. 
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North American Review for January. We wel- 
come this number of the North American, among 
the host of periodicals which the new year brings 
us, a8 the most interesting that has appeared for 
several months, We presume there has never 
been a ti me, when a greater yariety of talent and 
learning was enlisted in its support than at pres- 
ent. We hope we are not prejudiced by local 
considerations, but we cannot help being struck 
with what appears to us a manifest superiority, 
with respect to soured scholarship and goad taste, 
jn the North American over any other domestic 
journal with which we are acquainted.. It.is.a 
matter of sincere congratulation, that from small 
beginnings it has risen to its present eminence 
and is now able to command the best services of 
many of our most accomplished scholars, in differ- 
ent departments, in various and distant parts of 
our country. We allude, with still greater pleas- 
ure, to its pare moral and religious character. 
While it takes no part in the sectarian controver- 
sies of the day, its pages are open to good writers 
of every religious denomination, and its influence 








truths, which are equally essential to the we). 
being of the state and to. the happiness of indiyiq. 
uals. We nd ig it no lurking sneers at the high 
and noble pr iples upon which religion, moral 
and humanity are built ‘up; no ill disguised oy 
opeH scepticism with regard to the dearest hopes 
and holiest belief of the human mind; bat always 
a direct and manly defence of the deep laid foutt: 
dations of moral virtue, sound faith, and social 
order and improvement. 

In the present number we have the sequel toa 
former article on Reform in England, which, it,is 
welt known, excited much attention.in Parliament 
as well as out of it, during the debates onthe Bill 
The writer proceeds to give his views on the 
progress of Reform, which he supposes will ter= 
minate in the entire abolition of the existing order 
of things. An interesting article on the effects of 
the Greek Revolution, we presume, is from the 
game pen. ; : 

We have no room to particularize the several 
articles, but we cannot avoid expressing the pleas- 
ure we derived from that entitled ‘ Defence of Po- 
etry,’ from which we have given some extracts on 
our last page. _ It is written in a style of uncom- 
mon power and beauty, and pervaded throughout 
with the genial love of letters and all the fine and 
glorious forms of humanity. 

Another admirable article on Croker’s Boswel} 
is filled with the acute and. just criticism, over- 
flowing humor, delicate badinage, and the. native 
instinct of truth and goodness, which always mark 
the pen, from which it must have proceeded,—a 
pen, in our humble opinion, on such subjects infe- 
rior to none in the land. 

We must also mention as a very interesting and 
well written article, the Review of Griffin’s life, 
which presents a beautiful picture of a young man 
of singular promise and uncommon attainments 
with a maturity of mind and character rarely ac- 
quired at any age, who was prematurely taken 
away, but not without leaving the perinanent and 
precious memorials of his excellence which are 
embodied in this valuable biography. 





et en, 





The American Monthly Review. No.1. January. 
This is the first number of a work recently estab- 
hshed at Cambridge, and understood to be under 
the editorial direction of one of the Professors af 
the University, assisted by a number of literary 
men ot different professions and studies. A work 
of this character, we think, was much needed. 
The American press is now so abundantly prolific, 
both in original matter and in foreign reprints, that 
it requires some-one to look. well after it. Short 
notices of new works, as they appear, may not 
only save the time and money of many of our 
worthy citizens, by exposing the catch-penny pub- 
lications of the day and calling attentior to those 
which are really valuable, but they serve also to 
give a current Jiterary history of our native doings 
and sayings. The plan of the American Review 
is original, It proposes to confine itself altogeth- 
er to American editions. It will aim to give scme 
account of every work of any importance, which 
falls under its cognizance from the American 
press. From the provision that the editor has 
made for its support, we have no doubt that its 
pages will be ably and abundantly supplied, and 
that it will soon work its way to general popular- 
ity. 

The present number is @ promising specimen. 
It holds out a pledge, which if faithfully redeem- 
ed will ensure its success and usefulness. We 
recognized among its contributions the hand of 
some of our most gifted writers, whose aid alone 
would give popularity to any work. The articles 
are gencrally brief, but sound and pointed. We 
have notices of thirty-two different works, among 
them, Chancellor Kent’s Phi Beta Kappa Oration, 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Classics, Griffin’s 
Remains, Sullivan’s Class Books, Webster's 
Speeches, fChild’s Mother’s Book, Greenwood’s 
edition of the Liturgy, Library of Old English 
Prose Writers, with others not less interesting of 
important. The article on the Old English Prose 
Writers is a short, but just and profound piece of 
literary criticism, and suchas to authorize the 
highest expectations of the tone and spirit of the 
work, 

We are glad to welcome it among us and we 
are sure that it will substdntiate strong claiss 
to the favor and patronage of the community. 





UNITARIAN PERIODICALS. 

The year begins well. We have received ex 
cellent numbers of the periodicals due at this 
time. We have spoken above of two of the 
most important; to say nothing of other liters: 
ry publications, the “ Examiner,” the “ Advocate, 
and the “Liberal Preacher,” are entitled to 4 
brief notice. The “Christian Examiner ” shows 
ability and industry in its writers, with the exer- 
cise of good judgment in its editors. The num- 
ber contains more than the usual variety of sub- 
jects. Theology, philosophy, education, govern- 
ment, biography, literature, furnish topics that are 
treated with discritainatios and talent. Among 
the longer essays is e on ‘Stability in the 
Christian character,’ 404 another entitled * Some 
thoughts on self eddcation, considered with refer 
ence to the atste of literature in this country: 
Among the larger reviews are notices of reat 
Light of Nature, and King’s Life of Locke. 
biographical sketch, of Pestalozzi fills gprees! - 
ges, while articles on Dr Worcester’s book t 
‘The Atoning Sacrifice’ Mackintosh’s ses 
Eogland, Prof. Follen’s Inangura] Discourse, ¥? “t 
brief notices of Miss Martineau’s bparpey 
Palestine, or ‘Times of the Saviou's os ° 
Nichols's Natural Theology, complete the @am- 


hae “Unitarian Advocate” also — = 
first number of the new volume: a cor geet , 
reodig. Articles on «Prayeno the “Ossi 
ties and seeming imperfections of eee 4 
adn the “Proam wo St John's Gospel mer 
tentive perusal, while the shorter articles on 


‘yances made in the criticism and interpretat 





i decidedly exerted in favor of the great religions 


the waored text in recent times,’ on ‘the P76" 
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: pirit of free inquiry on the subject of religion, on 
Reinhard’s volume on the ‘ Plan of the Founder 
of Christianity,’ and particularly that on * Gallio,’ 
whom the writer clears from unjwst imputations 
while he draws pertinent instruction from the in- 
cidents which bring bim to our notice, wili be 
read with pleasure. A hyma from Sir Thomas 
Browne and a few articles of intelligence conclude 
the number. 

The “Liberal Preacher” for this month con- 
tains a sermon by Rev, Mr Dewey, on ‘ Working 
out our salvation, a practical work,’ from Phil. ii. 
i2, 13. It is @ sound and earnest discourse, such 
as we wish always to seem the Preacher. The 
volume could uot have had a better commence- 
ment, 

The “ Scriptural Interpreter ” for December is 
also before us. Besides the usual portion of 
‘Translation and Exposition ’ it contains original 
articles on the ‘ Meaning of the word Gehenna”’ 
‘The poetical parts of the Old Testament, and 
Paul’s Epistles hard to be understood,’ with an 
extract from Benson’e Essay on the ‘ Umty of 
sense’ in scripture. This number completes the 
first volume, sad we learn with pleasure that the 
subscription for fRKRe work is such as to insure its 
continuance. 





“RELIGIOUS INTELL 


IGENCE. 


Religious Folly. A late number of the Boston 
Courier gives a notice of certain occurrences 
of which we had seen a more full statement in 
an English newspaper. The article in the Cou- 
rier exhibits all the facts. ‘ 


Every body who reads a newspaper has read 
something of the Rey, E. Irving, a Scotch preach- 
er, Wha, several years ago, established a sort of 
national independent church in London, for the 
purpose of disseminating his peculiar religious 
tenets. A few weeks ago, this gentleman deliv- 
ered, at hia own church, two sermons on the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit, on each of which 
occasions the congregation were disturbed by in- 
dividuals pretending to the miraculous gift of 
tongues. During the sermon in the morning, a 
lady, thus singularly endowed, was compelled to 
retire to the vestry, where she was unable (as she 
herself says) to restrain herself, and spoke for 
sume time in the unknown tongue, to the great 
surprise of the congregation, who did not seem 
prepared for the exhibition. The reverend gen- 
tleaan resumed the subject in the evening, by 
discoursing from (or rather expounding) the 12th 
chapter of che Ist Corinthians. Towards the 
conclusion of the exposition, he took occasion to 
a lude to the circumstance of the morning, and ex- 
pressed his doubts whether he had done right in 
restraining the exercise uf the gift in the church 

cif, and compelhng the lady to retire to the 
vestry. At this moment a gentleman in the gal- 
lery, who keeps an academy in London rose from 
his seat, and commenced a violent harangue in 
the unknown tongue. The confusion occasioned 
was extreme, The whole congregation rose 
fiom theit seats in affright. Several ladies 
screamed aloud, and others rushed to the doors. 
Sone supposed that the building was in danger ; 
others, that there had -either been a murder, or 
an attempt to murder some one in the gallery ; 
insomuch, that one gentleman actually called out 
to the pew-openers and beadle to “ Stop -him, and 
not Jet nim escape.” On both occasions the 
church was extremely crowded, and it is said to 
be impossible to des:ribe the confusion produced 
by the display of fanaticism. ‘here was, mucca, 
in the strange unearthly sound and extraordinary 
power of voice enough to appal the heart of the 
most stout-hearted. A great part of the congre- 
gation standing upon the seats, to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm, while the reverend gentle- 
man, (Mr Irving,) standing with arms extended, 


and occasionally beckoning them to silence, form- ° 


edascene, which, perhaps partook as much of 
the ridicuious as of the sublime. No attempt 
was made to stop the individual, and after two or 
three minutes he became exhausted and sat down, 
and then the reverend gentleman concluded the 
service, 





SUMMARY. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


On Wednesday Jast the Senate was called to order 
by Mr Hoyt, of Franklin County, the senior member, 
and His Excellency the Governor admidistered the 
oaths required by the Constitution to the members 
present. A vote was passed to appoint a Committee 
to receive and count the votes for President of the 


Senate. A reconsideration of this 


volte was moved, 
with a view of proposing a postponement of the chuice 
of President, until the vacancies in the Senate should 
be filled. The question was decided in the negative, 
and on the third ballot the Hon. William Thorndike, 
of Essex, was chosen and aecepited. Charles Calhoun 
Esq. waa chosen Clerk by a unanimous vote. {t was 
dered that such newspapers as shall be ordered by 
the members be furnished em, not exceeding three 
daily papers. “Returns of the votes for Governor, 
Lieut. Governor, Counsellors and Senators were made 
by the Secretary, and Committees appomted to exam- 
ine and repoit on the returns. A resolution of the 
town of Taunton on the subject of an amendment of 
the Constitution was presented and laid on the table, 
It was ordered that 10 o’ clock be the hour to. which 
‘he Senate shot adjourn from day +o day. 

The House of Representatives was called to order 
-y the Hon. George Blake, senior member of the Bos- 
lon delegation, and thé.oaths of office, o 
required by the Constitution, administered to the mem- 
bers by the Governor. Ona second ballot Luther S. 
Cushing, Esq. of Cambridge, was chosen Clerk, and 
Nie oath of office administered\by Mr Blake. The 
Hon. William B. Calhoun, of Springtield, was chosen 
Speaker. Several petitions were presented and laid | 
on the table. Three petitions were presented, signed 
by different individy Is, to be incorporated as compa. 
Ales tO Construct a Railroad from Boston to Salem ; 
one of the petitions praying authority to continue the 
poad to the Northern boundary of the State. A Com- 
ane “a joined to the Committee of the Senate, to 
“Adiiineg the returns of yotes f, j 
Governor and Counsellors. Tc 
ps Standing hour of adjournment, until otherwise or- 
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received from the Treasurer of the expenses of his 
department and of the present state or tue Treasury. 

In the House of Representatives. Resolutions 
were presented from Taunton and Stockbridge, in op- 
position to the amendment to the Constitution now 
pending. A petition of John Lemist and al. was pre- 
sented for a Bank in Roxbury, capital $200,000. Pe. 
titioas were presented for Raileoads from Boston to 
Salem, and for a Railroad from Pittsfield toNew York 
State, and of the Lowell Railroad Bank for an increase 
of capital. Petitions were presented from several 
towns for an amendinent of the Coastitution so far as 
to abolish the third article of the Bil' of Rights. 





TWENTY SECOND CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, on Thursday the 30th ult. Bills 
to revive and continue in force an act to provide for 
reports of the decisions of the Supreme Couzt, and 
supplementary to the laws for the sale of public lands 
were read the third time, and ordered to be engrossed. 

In the House of Representatives. Bills were re- 
ported to provide for rebuilding certain armed vessels, 
and making appropriations for the Revolutionary and 
other pensioners for the year 1832. 

In the Senate, on Friday. The bill revising the 
act providing for the decisions of the Sapreme Court 
was passed, The Committee on Naval Affairs were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of establish- 
| ing a naval depot and port of expedition and rendez- 
| vous within the waters of Naraganset Bay. 

In the House of Representatives. Bills have 
been reported te extinguish the Indian titles in Indi- 
ana and Illinois aud making appropriations for the sup- 
portof the army for 1832. A message wss received 
by the House from the President, communicating a 
correspondence between the Governor of Georgia and 
the Department of State, respecting the boundary line 
between Georgia and Florida. 








The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Conn 
Rev. Wilbur Fisk, President, and acting Professor of 
Moral Science and Belles Lettres—Auguatus W. 
Smith, A. M. Professor Mathematies—Rev. Joha P. 
Durbin, Professor Natural Science--Rev. John M. 
Smith, Professor Ancient Languages and Literature-- 
Rev. Frederick J. Huber, Professor Modern Langua- 
ges--William Magann, Tutor. The number of the 
students for the fall term of 1831, is fortyeight. 


French Spoliations. <A correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, at Washington, says that the 
committee of Foreiga Relations has agreed, with one 
dissenting vote, to report a bill for allowing the claims 
for French Spoliation before 1801, as having been as- 
sumed by our goveinment *‘ to the amount of the val- 
ue of the engagements of the United States to Francc, 
fiom which the country was released by the sacrifice 
of these claims.” This, the letter adds, will give a 
large per centuge, if not pay the principal of most of 
the fair claims of this description. 


Lead Mines. The amount of Lead made at the 
United States Lead Mines, at Fever river and Missouri, 
during the year is 6,449,080 pounds. In 1829, the 
amount was 14,541,310 pounds. The re.ts of these 
mines are paid in lead; and in January, 1830. they 
were reduced from 10 to 5 per cent. in the amount of 
lead made. 


Emigration to Liberia. The schooner Crawford, 
Taylor, sailed from New Qrleans, on the 13th ult. for 
Liberia, with twentyone ewigrants from Kentucky.— 
The Emporium says, she takes out a large supply of 
merchandise, books, medicines, &c. &c. for the use of 
the colony. The expedition sails under the superin- 
tendence of Charles G Shave, M. D. of Cincinnati, a 
talented and worthy young gentleman, who volun- 
tecred his services, and gratuitously gives them to the 
colonizing enterprise. 

There weie one hundred or more applicants for pas- 
sage on board of the Crawford, with a view to a final 
settlement in Liberia, but arrangements could not be 
-~eodate such anumber. It is, 
however, expected they will sail from that pert carly 
in the spring Nota drop of spisits of any kind was 
takea oul by the Crawlord, not even for the medicine 
chest, . 
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Mr. Girard’s Will —Poulson’s Adsertiser gives the 
fullowing abstract of this will. 


It gives tothe Penns)lvavia Hospital. subject to the 
paym- at of an annuny of Z200 to a female slave, whom 
he sets free, $30 ,0Vy. 

‘Po the Asytom of the Deaf and Dumb, 20,000. 

To tie Or; haus’ Asylum, 10,000. 

To the Con otiers of the Public Schools, 10,000. 

‘Vo she Cuy Co:poration, to be invested, anu the inter- 
est to be applied annuully in the purchase of Wood for the 
Poor, 10,000, 

‘To he Society of Ship Masters, 10,000. 

To tie Fiee Masons’ Lodge, 20.000. 

For a School to be erected in the towaship of Passyuuk, 
forpcor whriechidien 6,060, 

Sundry Legacies to lndividuals amounting to 120,000, 

Several Annuities amountiag to about 4,000. 

To he Ciry ot New Orleans, 1000 weres of improved 
Laud in the territory of Mississippi, and 

One therd of 207,000 acres ol unimproved Land in the 
same territory. 

‘To tre City of Philadelphia the remaining two thirds 
of the said unimproved Lauds. [This laud is said to be 
now Wo. th $5v0,000,* 

‘Te the City of Philadelphia, S.ock in the Schuylkill 
Navigaton Cowpany, 110,000. [Werth in the market 
cou..d rably more than this sum } 

For a College tor poor whice male children and its pro- 
por endowmenis, the sum of 2,000 ,0u0. 

To the City of Puiladelpaia, for certain City [mprove- 
meuts, to be invested, aud the interest to be aunually ap- 
pled, 500,000. 

Al his remaining Estate, real and per-o. al, (no part of 
the real estate to be sold) is to be applied as tullows :— 
in futher aid of the said College—:imprevements of the 
City and in relief of ihe Taxes. —This Mistate is very large, 
bu: not yet valued. 

To the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania to be appli-d fo 
Internal Improvements by Canals, provided the Legisla- 
ture shal Within one year fiom Siephen Girard’s decease, 
pass laws authorizing the City of Poidadeipiia te make 
the intended jinprovem-its—oiherwise tu tue Uniied 
States for the same objet, 300,000. 

_, Phe following yentiomen are the Exerutors of his Will: 
Panothy Paxson, Thomas P. Cope, Josep Roberts, Win” 
J Daaue, John A, Durclay, 





_ * Tue Philadelphia Chronicle states that this prop: riy 
is greatly Oversa.ued, 
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A Fine Young Elephant, belonging to P.ckering Dodge, 
Esq. caine passenger in the ship Rome, which arrived at 
Boston last week. We are informed that he has onjoyed 
unnte:rupted health ou the passage, always eating his ai- 
lowance with a good appetite, although he suffe:ed con- 
sid: rably from the cold, notwithsiamang all the precau- 
tions taken by Captain Kenuedy for his comfort, Lis daily 








ra ions were thirty pounds of hay, thirty pounds of straw, 
and twenty five pounds of r.ce, moistened with twelve 
gallons of water. Un several occasions during Ue pas. 
suye, he displayed the sagac:ty and gratutude tor attention, 
tor whch the spec:€8 1s 50 remarkable, Before he was 
put on board at Caleutta, a house was buili for him, in the 
strongest magner, covered With thick teak-planks, which 
were fasteved to the frame by stcut iron spines, c.enched 
on the inside, The elephaut was swung into the ship by 
weans of A crave and straps around the body, as oxen we 
Prepared for shveing. His mahout guided hun into the 
donic | prepa ed fur him. without any trouble, but in that 
hot cl mate he soon found the exclusion of fresh air disa- 
greeahie, and did not cast about loug fur a remedy. Ina 
playful manner, he applied lus trunk te the stout and 
firuly secured planks, wrenched them off xs if they had 
heen straws, aud dashed them away. No attempt was 
made at that time to replace them ; but when the ship 
approached our coast, the elephant began lo suffer from 
“the cold. ‘To shelter him Captain Kennedy resolved to 
meke another endeavor to close up his bonse, ‘This time 
there was no a:tempt ou the pait of the elephaut to ob- 
strect the process. Ile appeared perfectly to understand 
the object, aud to feel grateful for it. —Nothwg but thin 
boards were used, fastened with cominen wails ; the slight- 
est blow of his teavk would have shi ered them to atoms, 
but he eaut.ously abstained from touching them. The 
whole was made air-tight, as the seamen thouzht, by Gll- 





ing the crevices with straw, but the quick c¥e of the ele- 








phant di.covered several small fi-eures, which he pointed 
Out With his truuk till they were successively filled. When 
the wbhule was completed, his sasisiaction appeated to 
have no bounds. : 

Before the approneiy of co!d weather, a coat had been 
made jor him, composed of gunny-Deyr, stuffed wih 
st'aw. He suffered this to be uied upon him and nicely 
fasiened m every part ; out no sooner was tie fitting com- 
pleted, then he st-ipped it off im a momrnt, and threw it 
aside. At lengh. however, the cold became xtreme, and 
tue elephant evidentiy suffered exc dingly.—Captain Ken- 
nedy then had a new dress made for him, and placed it 
ov him in the same mauner as belere. lu this ease, as 
with rm spect to tue covering of the hratse, the elephant 
tully appreciared the kindness of the Motive, and his grati- 
tude aud sacisfaction were man fested m the most inteligi- 
ble manuer. , 

Dunning the whole passaze, he was completely under 
the cortroul of he mahout, or keeper, aud would be or 
kneet dowa whenever ordered by bint; but aways slept 
standing. te would brace hs head firmly agatust ove 
end of the louse, and bis side against the wall, avd when- 
e.er the ship shi ted her couse he altered tem portion ty 
Cunfora te it, re never leit his enclo.ure during the 
whole passage o! more than a hyndred and sixty Gays. : 

Some difficulty was anticipateu m landmg him, but it 
was fortunately effected with ease aad satety. A Aooving 
of double plank was laid frou the siip’s deck to the whart, 
and the elephant, wth the mahout on his back, was te- 
leased frou his long imprisonment and conducted to tie 


ganeway. He surveyed minutely the p‘atferm prepared | 


for his egress and placed his foot upon itto test its sirength, 
Ile was not entre y sat sfied, how: ver, of it, capacity to 
endure his great weight, and r.twined to his house. Af- 


ter a while he was coaxed out again, Sui ances Were at- | 


iached to each of his fuje-lues. Again he placed one o; 
his feet upon thy platform, and at shat moment the meu 
who were helding the lice dew tight and kept the leg 
stretched wut. He then extended his other tore-ley and that 
was ima-ediately drawn out in the stme matuer, Frid ng 
there Was Compu!s on in ihe cave, and that We must go, avd 
jud. ing, like a philosopier, that fig weiglt way less like- 
ly to break through when spread ove a larg: surface than 
whea conce “:rated, he threw himself upor his telly. and 
by a muscular moveme:t worked his way from the ship to 
the whart, to the great deligit of thousanJs of people who 
covered the ucizhboring wharves, vessels aud siores 
Salem Gazette. 
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FROM EUROPE. 


England. A late arrival at New York from Liver- 
pool, brought Engllsh papers of Nov. 16th and 17th, 
They cootain but little that is important or detinite 
with respect to the state of the Kingdom. Reports 
were current that a change of ministry would speedi- 
ly take place. The reports are not traced to any au- 
thentic source. Itis said that Lord Gray wishes to 
resign on account of ill health, but that if a change of 
the ministry should occur, there wi'l be no alteration 
of the present policy of the Government. Incendiaries 
centinued their depredations upon property, and to 
create alarm in different parts of England. The ap- 
prehensions excited by the appearance of the cholera 
at Sunderland, appear to have abated. The report of 
the board of health states that the total number of sick, 
which by the former report was 24, is now but 16. 


We give the following extracts from papers by the 
late arrivals, 


London, Now 11.—Tihe following is inserted under the 
head ot Holland, ia the Journal des Debats, a8 the an wer 
ot his Dutch Majesty to the invita.ion made to him by the 
London Conotereuce to acceve to the trary of separa.jon 
between his dominions and Belgian. I the document 
be nuthentic, We are afraid that bis Majesty is again con- 
sulting his price and obstinacy at the expense of his secu- 
sity and mite, ests, 

“ Hague, Now. 3.—Until the bass of a treaty of tLe 
af. resaid articies, shall have been adopt d, the King de- 
clines to declare bis opimion defipité'y upua that which, 
according tothe Opinin of hes Majesty, ought to be im 
harmony witli that which hay Lees established as a prin- 
cipie by the aforesaid prorocols. The King mereorer, 
declares that nothing will be more agreeable to hun than 
to reply effectually to the wishes of the Pow. rs for the 
preservation of a genera! peace, and that ais Mejesty wil 
co-operaié towards 1 with all Ins ability; but that this 
peace cannot, however, be purchased at the price of the 
honour, the preservation, and the well-being of Holland. 

*‘Tuat admitting always that the kingdom of the Pays 
Bos, even wheu it existed entire, was not equal te the 


‘ ther Pow rs in the reaneet af tore-, hi. Alaje.ty ought. 
however, locking to the treaty of Vienua, and the 


qualiy of an independent pewple, Which old Helland 
already possessed, tu insist upod his righis, which, as 
King, are equal in every respect to those of the other 
sovereigns. ‘That bis Majesty ought to prese:ve 
the insiolablity of its rights for a nation Which by 
its perseverance, has long ago been able to obtain (alter 
a war of 80 year-) its ind: pendence and its liberty, and 
ius to acquire a rank amongst the ober Powers—lor a 
people which bas again. recently declared itself, and to 
Which he is respousible su lowg as is honor, tts: prosperity 
and dignity amongst nations ace in question, and whose 
blood has been sled, and wieose resource: 8 have been sac- 
rinced With enthusiasm for the well-being of the County. 
Aud that therelore, if the Covference sbevld determine 
that it cauiot aceede to the just wishes of the King, it 
only remains for Lis Majesty to place bis reliance on his 
good right and on the teip ot God; to wait tue course of 
events ; to place the armaments ou such a footing, as to 
be prepared to chastise whemsvever should make an at- 
tempt upon his tights; always reserving to himself to act 
towards the Sovereigus his allies represented at the Cun- 
ference of London, in such a manner as bis Maj sty shal 

ultimately think proper. ‘Po tranquill ze the five Powers, 
the King informs them, that baving vothing more at heart 
thau to co-operate in the desire nauilested “to preserve 
the ge neral peace, ulw ays resers ing the ¢ mploy ment of 
the war-like forces of the kimgdom, until he shall cousid- 
er necessary to the uational interests, * he bas d cided 
not to commit any aggressive aet of bustiliy, bul that he 
will hold bimse!f upon the defensive.’ 

“ That, without explaining himself relatively to the lei- 
ter of tue 2b articles proposed, and wrbout entering ino 
discusaiou as to their nature, which would render them 
acceptable or nut, his Majesty confines himselt fer the 
present lO protesting agam-t the form and character 
which the negotiation has latery taken ; considering that 
the powers of the Duteh plempoteniiartes acerpted by the 
Conference, set forth that they are authorised to discuss, 
determine upon, and sign with the Conference, a treaty of 
separation between Holland and Belgium. Upen the 
strength of this diplomatic document, Uie Duich p'euipor 
tentiarivs ought to declare to the Conference, that they 
aie ieady to enter inte d.scussion with it upon the 24 ar- 
ticles, and to delerminie upeu aud conclude with It a treaty 
of separation beaween Holland and Be'gium, which will 
be the cesuli of th's discussion. Beside, m asserting the 
priuciple of their riz bt to be admitted to the discuss:ons of 
the Congress relative to such a tieaty, the Duich plen po- 
tentiaries ottght to rely upon the protocol of the Confer- 
euce, grounded upon that of Aix-la-Chapeile, Nov. 1818, 
and by which the rights of the King are assimlated to 
those of the other Powers, aud which conse quently place, 
his Majesty ima totally different position with relaticn to 
the Conference to that of the insurgent goverument cf 
Belgium; the necessity iat a ueaty (as Was originally 
acknowledged by the Conference) should Comprise a re- 
vision of the eigitarticles ot 1814, which revision ought 
to be, properly speaking, the basis of a vew teeaty—prin- 
ciples adopied by the Confirence itself tits protocols 
No’s. 1, 11, 12, aiid 19, and whieh place his Majesty im a 
totaly different aspect to the Belgians.” 


Taxes in England.—An idea may be formed of the 
enormity of tue taxes in England from the following fac ts 
the giv and whiskey which puts John Buil in good hu- 
mor, brings into the coffers of the government a sum 
equal to the revenue of the Spanish monarchiy. The 
taxes on the beer, which quenches his thirst, exceed the 
revenue of Bavaria; he pays for his tea as much as 
Fraucis J. collects trom six millions of Neapolitans; and 
for the sugar which sweetens it, more than twelve mil- 
lions of Americans pay for all their duties; on the to- 
bacco, which satisfies a depraved appetite, he paysa 
larger duty than fvur millions of Italians give to Charles 
Felix ; he pays for soap, with which he washes his 
hands, # sum equal to what is necessary for the l’ope 
himself, for his soldiers and his government ; for the 
privilege ot admitting light into bis house by means of 
windows, he lays out as much money as flows into the 
coffers of the king of Honover ; finally. the taxes levied 
upon his thirstalone, if he drink brandy, rum, whiskey, 
becr or wine, exceed the amount which 50 millions of 
Russi ans pay for the benefit of a paternal despotism. 


Constantinople, Nov 10.—The Porte is in the greatest 
emotion, the Divan is repeatedly assembied, and the 
Reis Effendi is in constant communication with Euro- 
pean Dragomen. It is confidently stated that fresh ne- 
gotiations with regard to Greece beve been opened, and 
that the Conference of London, seeing the jamentable 
state to which that country is reduced, has applied to the 
Porte to consent toa new set of boundaries, which would 
give te the Greeks the frontiers proposed by the first pro- 
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ject of the Con/erence, promising at the same time an in- 
demnity to “lurkey for the concession, 

Vel. 10,—On the 5th inst. a natural phenomevon. such 
as few persons remember, and the effect of which has 


of this couatrv, who are at the same time suffering under 
all kinds of evils. After an uncommonly suliry night, 
threatening clouds rose about in the ferning in the ho- 
rizon, to the gouth and west, and a noise betweea thun- 
dcr and tezapest, and yet not to be compared with ejther, 
increased ¢very moment,and the inhabitants of the capital, 
roused from their strife, awaited with anxious expecta. 
tion the issue of this threatening phenomenon. Jheir 
uivertainty was of not long duration; lumps of ice as 
large as a man’s foot falling first singly, and then like a 
thick shower of stones, which destroyed every thing that 
they caine in contact with. The oldest persons do sot 
remember ever to have seen such hail stones. Some 
were picked up Lalfan hout afterwards which weighed 
above a pound, 

Vhis dreadful storm passed over Constantinople and a- 
long the Lwapisras, over Therapia, Sujukdere, ave ttel- 
grade, and the fairest, nay the only hope of this beautiful 
aud fertile tract, the vintage just commenced,was destroy - 
edinaday. Animes of all kinds, and even some per- 
sons, are said to have been killed, un innumerable quanti- 
tv are wounded, and the damage done to the houses is in- 
calculuble. Besides that scarcely a window has escaped 
in all the country, the force of the falling masses of ice 
| was so great, that the) broke to atoms all the tiles on the 

roufs, and shattered like musket-balls planks half an inch 
| thiek. Since thatday the rain has not ceased to pour 
down in tevrents, and from the slight wayin which the 
| liews¢s are built, almost wholly consisting of windows, 
and with very flat roofs, that have nothing to keep off the 
wet besides tiles, innumerablé families are not much more 
cuimfortable than ina bivouac, If, in addition to this 
we consider that in consequsuce of the burning of Pera, 
and the great fires in Constantinople itself, many have no 
shelter whatever, and recollect besides theplague which 
continues to spread, and the cases of cholera which still 
occur, both together indeed make the whole a most 
gloomy picture. . 

A journal inthe Turkish and French languages will 
shortly be pablished here, by order of the Sultan, and un- 
der the especial direction of a eemmission appointed for 
that purpose. The prospectus of thie journal, which is 
tole published once a week, has been printed in the 
‘Turkish language and distributed among the public. 





Genoa, Oct 29.—The Dey of Algicrs and his suite ar- 
rived here on the 24th of this month. A part of his ha- 
rem was landed at Leghorn the day before, and 1s lodged 
in one of the country houses of Cornegliano. Hussein 
is gone to the saute place. 


Naples, Oct. 15.—Accounts from Sicily were filled 
with complaints of the fatlure of the harvest o! corn and 
oil. ‘The situation of the inhabitants 1s miserable, as they 
depend upon these two commodities for their prosperity. 


Frontiers ef Russia, Oct. 17.—Great indignation against 
the Poles is exhibited at St. Petersburg, aud the Empe- 
ror, With the best intentions, will find some difficulty in 
granting tv them the benelits stipulated by the Congress 
of Vienna. The party of old Russians forces him to op- 
pose the hopes of the Poles; it will hear nothing io re- 
gard to the treaties signed by Alexander at Vienna, con- 
sidering them annihilated by the downfall of the Roma- 
no faunty. This party is powerful; and comprises the 
lirst officers of staie in the civil and military departments, 
and will probably succeed in preventing the restoration 
of the Polish constitution. 


Assassination of Capo d’Istrias, We are indebt- 
ed to the Boston Daily Advertiser for the following 
translation of a letter respecting the assassination of 
Capo d’Istiias, President of Greece. 


Paris, Oct. 26, 1831, 

The Count Capo d’I.tria has been assa sinated. 1 can- 
| nut record the fact but with the most profound grief. The 
m:n who has sacrificed «very thing to his couctry has 
pe:ished the vietun of privaie vengeauce. We are as 
yet unacquainted with the details of this unhappy eveut, 
by which Greece bas been deprived of her greatest citi- 
zcu, her sole bu'wark aud suppor. ‘TLe, Greeks eof all 
par.ies will before long be aware of the misfortune which 
has befallen them ; they will soow perceive that the foss 
of Capo d’Isiria is inveparable, aud when they reflect upon 
ail whch be has dove tor bis country, ey wail severe 
him.as one of the best of mankind. 

The President of Greece was moulded after the an- 
tique : sieru, austere, of unequalled probity, never aux- 
ious to have his own serv.ces appreciated, di. spising erit- 
icizm When it was uejust, employing all his fortune for 
Greece, and pussang with perseverauce his piojeets for 
the civil zation of bis couutry. Never Were tore gstima- 
ble quatities possessed by man; a scholar, a wil, a great 
uaveller aud an euthusiastic patiiot 5 t bis manu fs sim- 
ple, withoutetquette or reserve, be combined wits all 
the se Virtues Qu entire trustia Providence. Iu many of 
his letters, where he invar ably speaks of his sc licitude 
for the welfare of his cowry, he always Closes by adding, 
“I place, however, all couficeuce in the future ; God has 
soabviously protected Greece tius far, that he wiil still 
ploteet i: on this occasion.” 

The co. respoud nce of Capo d’Istria is a modcl of 
wisdom, 0! perspicuity aud tact; it is impossible to eon 
ceive of all Which he wished to do tor Grecee, and of the 
unmeuse care which he extended .o the education of 
youth, tle true and only hope of Greece as he was accus- 
temed to say. Buthis mocesty and s: Ji-denial were so 
great, ond such was los repugnance to any thing like 
boasting, that he has repeatedly forbidden me to publish 
auy porsiou of his letiers, aud expressed his displeasure 
wien T Lave acted contrary to his commaiud. Bui were 
inese leteers generally known, the wold weuld be aston- 
ished atthe ameliorations produced by his ads iuisra- 
‘iow, and at the eminent qualities of this excelient man, 
Unt rumately for Greeer, the events wiich have trau- 
spired in Europe have tora long time tarown hitn compar- 
ativcly intothe shade. Tue Powers wiil have cause of 
hitter regret in having prolonged that fatal provision 
which has produecd all the evil | deplore. Por a year 1 
Withetsed with grief the acute sufferings of my friend; 
bul what were my effor's opposed to 60 many obsiacles ! 

The ceath of the president 1s a calamity to Greece ; it 
is, } do not hesitate to say, a misfortune to al! Europe ; 
lor he was the bond of union between civilized Europe 
and Greece, Notwithstanding the catumpious ariic'es 
promulgated by certvin journals, the Count Capo d’Isuia 
had an immense mojority of the people of Greece iu lis 
avor, He was respected and beloved by all the inhab- 
itants of the interior: [ assert, without fear of being con- 
vadicied Ly any who have travelled in the interior of the 
couniry, that the president was there regarded as a fath- 
er, and that Lis death will produce a general affliction, 

The enemics cf Count Capo d’lsira, these even who 
Originated the insurrection of Hydra, will soou have cause 
to regret him, as the furu.e will show. 

The president was in every acceptation of the term, a 
superior man ; and h.s very faults (if we look upon him as 
the chief Of a State) Were bis virtues, So great was his 
abhorrence of a want of honesty and integrity, that he 
was not sufficiently suspicious of intriguers aud plunder- 
ers. This weaka: ss produced him enemies! 

Is it to be wondered at, that this illustrious victim 
shou'd have had his traducers, when even bere.in France, 
meu who for years have given the most indubitable prools 
of their patriotivm and their devotion to a rational liberty, 
are da ly waduced by th ir ancient fiends, with as much 
animosity as certain Grceks tave permitted ti.emselves to 
attack Count Capo d’Isinia. 


Algiers, Intelligence from Algiers, dated Oct. 30th, 
says that General Boyer had been attacked for eight 
successive days by El] Hammery, Lieutenant of the 
Emperor of Moious. The Licutenant had retired to 
Mascara, but Boyer was threatened with a fresh attack 
with the cannon of that place. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
We send bills, this week, to some of our sub- 
scribers from whom considerable arrears are due ; 
and we propose to do the same to other subscrib- 
ers next week. A moment’s reflection, must con- 
viuee them, we think, of the propriety of our very 
urgently calling their attention to the subject. 





Erratum. In our last week’s account of the late 
_Plymouth celebration, the reader will please to make 
the following correction. About the middle of the 
second pasagraph, for “ was not strictly a measure of 
self defence,” read “ was most strictly,” &e. 
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In this city, on Sunday, by Rev, Dr Lowell, Mr 


George Watson to Miss Lydia Ann Nickerson Wh 
ing, daughter of Mr Kimball W, » 





Mr George Simonds to Miss Clarissa Frost, both of 
Harvard, iY 


bean most destructive, filled with terror the inhabitants: 


In Harvard, on the 27th uli. by Rev. Mr Gilbert, | 


In Sandwich, by Rév.’Mr Goodwin, Mr James 
Madison Glover of Quincy, to Mis s Harriet Louisa 
Gibbs, daughter of Col. Nathan Gibbs of S.. 

In New Bedford, H. G. O. Colby Esq. of Tavnton, 
Atterney at Law, to Miss Jane S. Parker, daughter of 
Hou. Joho A, Parker, of N. B, : 

In Providence, Mr Rowland Lyman, of Lowell, 
a to Miss Mary Howland, daughter of Joha H. 

Sq. 
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DEATAS. 


a, envoy narra 


In this city, on the 34 inst. William Boyd Adams 
son of Dr Samuel Adama, student of the Theological 
lastitution at Andover. 

In Cambridge, Robert, son of Rey, H. Ware, jr, 
aeed 38. m 

“In Salem, Mr Thomas Newhall, aged 77; Widow 
Peabody, sister of Col. William Mansfield —Mrs Ruth 
Barr, wile of the late Capt. William B. 65—Mr John 
Bryant, 64. 7 

In East Bridgewater, Mrs Mary, wife of Mr Rebert 
Young, aged 77 ; Mr Ethan A. Stetson, 29. 

In Taunton, Mr'Chasles R, Washburn, son of MF 
Isaac W. aged 24—Mr Abner Thayer, 52. 

In Worcester, Mr Luke Flagg, aged 40. 

In Berlin, Josiah Bainard, aged 62. 

In Granvilloy John Phelps, Ewq. for many years 
Sheriff of the county, 

In Goshen, Col. Timothy Lyman, aged 52. 

In Wilbraham, widow Mary Merrick, aged 80, 

In New York, Jotin Appleton, youngest son of J. 
Appleton Haven. i 

In Paris, on the 24th Oct. Joseph Dorr, Esq. mei 


chant, of Boston, aged 63. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL. 


Mr Burron’s Lectures on the Origin, Uses, and 
Remedies of Evil, having been postponed to next Mon- 
day evening, Jan 9th, will then commence at Chauncy 
Hall, at 7 o’clock, and wall continue on Monday ere- 
nings ull they close. 

KF Tickets for the course, at Messrs. Carter & Hen- 
dee’s, B. H. Greené’s, and Cottons & Barnard’s. $2 
single, $3 gentleman and lady, $4 for a family. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Just published by B. H, GREENE, (late Wait, 
Greene & Co.) 124 Washington Street, 

American Moral Tales; being No. f of the Juvenile 
Library. By the Author of Evening Hours, &c. 

Days of Childhood, with 13 engravings. By the Au- 
thor of Sophia Morton, &c. 

Trials of a Schvol Girl. By the Author of Days of 
Childhood, Sophia Morton, &e. 

Chapone’s Letters to a Young Lady. 
tion wi'h engravings. 

Days of Sickness. By the Aathor of the Talisman. 

A Fathe:’s Legacy to his Daughters. By Dr Greg- 
ory. 

A Mother’s Advice -to her Daughters. 
Pennington, with engravings. tis, 
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MR FARR’S PUBLICATIONS, 

Just published at the Office of the Curistian Rea- 
isrer, * Religious Cusidsity ; or The Ggeat Concern, 
A Sermon delivered in Gardner, Mass., the Suaday 
Afternoon after there had been a ‘ Protracted Meeting * 
in thattown. By JonaTuan Farr,” 

For 8 le also the following Publications by the 
same Author, 


A Serious and Friendly Address to the 


Auxious Inquirer, pp. 18. Price 2 cta. 


A Pastoral Letter, by a Unitarian Min- 
jster. pp. 16. Price 2 cts. 


On Revivals. pp. 16. Price 2 cts, 


*," The above are sold at one-third discount to 
purchasers by the hundred. 


‘These Four Days’ Meetings.’—What are 
they for? and what will be the cost and fruit of them? 
pp. 16. Price 2 cts. single, $1 per hundred. 


Plain Letters on Important Subjects, 
250. Price 50 cts. single, $5 per doz. dozen. 


Pp- 


Gospel Temperance.—A Sermon, deiiver- 
ed in Gardner, Mass., the Sunday Morning after there 
had been a ** Protracted Meeting ” in thattown. pp, 
16. Price 2 cts. single, $1 per hundred, 











FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Just published, the Bxplanatery and Pronouncing 
French Word Book, or tirst step to the French Laue 
guage. Benig an easy Spelliug Book and Vocabulary 
of 3000 words. To which is added the French 
Phrase-Book. By M. L’Abbe Bossut. Third edition. 

The osiginal plan of this litle Manual has been 
highly appreciated, and the work vsed with much sac- 
cess. It has been now tnuch improved by annexing 
the sound and articulation of each word, according to 
the approved dictionary of the Abbe Tardy. With the 
aid of this, it may safely be said that parents and oth- 
ers partially acquuinted. with the pronunciation of the 
language may give instruction to theic children and 
pupils, with confidence and correctness. It is also 
highly useful to beginners in schools, 

Also just published, the second edition of The Clas- 
sical French Reader, selected from the best writers of 
that language in prose and poetry, preceded by an ine 
troduction designed to facilitate the study of the rudi- 
ments of the Fieneh, and attended with notes ex- 
planatory of the idioms, &c. throvghout the work. 
By N. M. Hentz, late Professor in Chapel Hill Col- 
lege and now of the Vollege in Cincinnati. 

Also lately published .4n Easy Grammar of the 
French Language for Young Beginners. By F. M. I. 
Surault, late Professor of Philosophy in France, and 
now French Instructor in Harvard University. Feel- 
ing as a teacher every day the want of a grammar 
less obscure and difficult than those nuw in use, the 
author has prepared this, which contains nothing but 
what is indispensible, and all it contains is made ag 
simple, obvious and intelligible as possible. 

Also, Wanostroch’s French Grammar, 

Published by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOL~ 
BROOK, School Book publishers. Dec. 24. 


‘ 





FOURTH EDITION 
STOUGHTON seks 3° Phan OF CHURCH 
SIC, 


Marsu, Caren & Lyow have just pub 
Fourth Edition of this popular oak. i icotagss 
and iniproved (from the Second Edition) making a 
book of 376 pages, printed on Royal si 
afforded ata iow bitees ' Tee Pree iee 
As the number of notices and recommendations of 
the work are large, we.select but one which expresses 
nearly the sentiments and feelings of them all. 


From the Hon. Judge Richardson, Chief Justice of 
New Hampshire. 

“I have examined the several editions of your 
‘Stoughton Collection of Church Masic,’ and have 
formed a very fayorable opinion of the work. It con- 
tains a good seleciion trom the warks of the great mas- 
ters of music in Europe ; and what adds to its value 
in my estimation, it contains many American tunes 
which were formerly in good repute among us, and 
which I am ready, most cordially to gipet as old ac- 
quaintances, although they may not be quite as well 
dressed as some that come from foreign lands. The 
pleasure we receive from music depends: much upon 
the manner in which it js performed... An 
tune well sung is better music in general than an ex- 
cellent tune badly sung. {do not think the music in 
our churches will be at all improved by any attempt to 
exclude our own tunes, and I hope thht the te sc 
Collvetion will be widely circulated. 

lam, &e. * WM. M. RICHARDSON. 
Chester, Sept. 29, 1831. : 
Dec. 10, ) At 


SMITH ON DIVINE, 





Just published by BEN 
“A Treatise on Ireiss 
Smith, M. D.’. The First” 









London Edition. =, 
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For.the Christian Register. 
wEW YEAR'S ADDRESS. 

The sun renews his annual fires ' 

The worn and weary year expires ; 

"Tis well that mortal hearts should learn 
Its last advice to man, 

Aud all the changes that have passed 
Since first the year began. 
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. for every thoughttul mind may hear 
A voice from that departed year ; 
It telle a story of our life, 
; And, pointing to the past, 
It warns us that the next shall be 
A likeness of the last. 


Its spring came on in joyous light, 
its summer followed calm and bright, 
And when its autumn to the world 
Its golden tribute paid, 
In winter’s whited sepulchre 
Its cold remains were laid. 


But many a change hath pass’d o’er man © 
Since first its rapid round began : 
How many, in youth’s happiest hour, 
To all on earth have given 
. An early, but a last farewell, 
And fled to rest in heaven. 
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And manhood too hath lean’d its head 
On the dark piliow of the dead, 
, And in the crowded hour of life, 
When hearts beat strong and high, 
Retreated from the glorious strife, 
And laid them down to die. 


And aged men are gonc to rest, 

And many a heart with grief oppress’d 

Found that the gentle hand of death 
From every ill can save, 

For. care can chase the weary soul 
No farther than the grave. 


The king hath cast aside his crown, 

The’beggar laid his burden down, 

And thousands in the parted year 
Have perished every hour ; 

No prayer could stay the arm of death, 
No strength resist his power. 


And what are we who yet remain, 

“That time and death should plead in vain? 

~Our names may be the foremost now 
Upon the fated page, 

‘That shows no kindness to the young, 
And no respect for age. 


Then, may the living lay to heart 
The truth that they must soon depart : 
For they who labor patiently 
To life’s last evening ray, 
Shall hail with joy the breaking light 
On heaven’s great New Year’s day. 





Selected. 
ABRAHAM'S OFFERING. 


The morning sun rose bright and clear, 
On Abraham’s tent it gaily shone, 

And all was bright and cheerful there, 
All save the patriarch’s heart alone: 
While God’s commands arose to mind, 
lt forc’d into his eye a tear, 

Although his soul was all resign’d, 

Yet nature fondly linger’d there. 


The simple morning feast was spread, 
And Sarah at the banquet smil’d, 
Joy o’er her face its lustre spread, 
For near her sat her only child. 
The charms that pleas’d the monarch’s eye 
Upon her cheek had left their tiace, 
’ His highly augur’d destiny 
Was written on his heavenly face. 


The groaning father turn’d away, 

And walk’d the inner tent apart, 

He felt his fortitude decay, 

While nature whisper’d in his heart ; 
“Oh must this son, to whom was given 
The promise of a blessed Jand, 

Heir to the choicest gifts of heaven, 
Be slain by a fond father’s hand ? 






This son, for whom my eldest born 
Was sent an outcast from his home, 
And in some wilderness forlorn 

A savage exile doom’d to roam? 

But shall a feeble worm rebel, 

And murmur at a father’s rod ; 

Shall he be backward tv fulfil 

The known and certain will of God ?” 
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: “ Arise, my son, thy cruet fill, 

And store thy strip with due supplies, 
For we must seek Moriah’s hill, 
And offer there a sacrifice.” 
‘The mother rais’d a speaking eye, 
And al] a mother’s soul was there, 
She found the desert drear and dry, 
Stie fear’d the savage lurking there. 


Abraham beheld, and made reply, 

“ On bim from whom all blessings flow, 

My sister, we by faith rely, 

*Tis'God commands, and we must go.” 

The duteous son in haste obey’d, 

The scrip was filled, the mules prepar’d, 

; And with the third day’s twilight shade 

Moriah’s lofty hill appear’d. 


The menials, they at distance wait, 
Alone ascends the son and sire, 
The wood on Isaac’s shoulder Jaid, 
The wood to build his tuneral fire ; 
No passion sway’d the father’s mind, 
Hy felt a calm, a death-like chill, 
The soulwas chaste and all resign’d, 
\,, Bow’d meekly, thongh he shudder’d still. 
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“eon the mountain’s brow they stood, 

With smiling wonder Isaac cries, 

“ My father! lo the fire and wood, 

But where’s the lamb for sacrifice 2” 


‘ 


. 
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The holy Spirit stay’d his mind, 

While Abraham answer’d low and calm, | 
With steady voice and look resign’d, 
“God will himself provide the lamb.” 


But lo! the father bound his son, 

And laid him on the funeral pile, 

And then stretch’d forth his trembling hand, 
And took the knife to slay his child ; 

While Abraham rais’d the blade full high, 
To execute his God’s command, 

An angel’s voice as from the sky, 

Cried “ Abraham, spare thy only son.” 


But let no pen profane like mine, 
On holiest themes too rashly dare. 
Turn to the book of books divine, 
And read the precious promise there ; 
Ages on ages roll’d away, 
At length the hour appointed came, 
When on the mountain Calvary, 
God did himself provide the lamb. 
> a 
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THE CELEBRATED BLIND TEACHER. 


The following highly interesting account of Mr 
Nelson, an able teacher of a Jarge classical school 
in New York, is extracted from the memoir of 
Rev. Edmund D. Griffin, prefixed to the volumes 
of his “ Remains” recently published. It furnish- 
es, as his biographer remarks, a most extraordin- 
ary example of successful perseverance under the 
most discouraging circumstances. Mr Griffin was, 
previously to his entering college, one of the 
pupils of Mr Nelson. 


The life of Mr Nelson was a striking ex- 
emplification of that resolution which con- 
quers fortune. ‘Total blindness, after a long 
gradual advance, came upon him about his 
twentieth year, when terminating his college 
course. It found him poor, and Jeft him to 
all appearance both penniless and wretched, 
with two sisters to maintain, without money, 
without friends, without a professiou, and 
without sight. Under such an accumulation 
of griefs, most minds would have sunk, but 
with him it was otherwise. At all times 
proud and resolute, his spirit rose at once 
into what might be termed a fierceness of in- 
dependence. He resolved within himself to 
be indebted for support to no hand but his 
own. His classical education, which from 
his feeble vision, had been necessarily im- 
perfect, he now determined to complete, and 
immediately entered upon the apparently 
hopeless task, with a view to fit himself ag a 
teacher of youth. He instructed his sisters 
in the pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and 
employed one or other constantly in the task 
of reading aloud to him the classics usually 
taught in the schools. A naturally faithful’ 
memory, spurred on by such strong excite- 
ment, performed its oft-repeated miracles ; 
and in a space of time incredibly short, he 
became master of their coutents, even to the 
minutest points of critical reading. In illus- 


‘| tration of this, the author remembers on one 


occasion, that a dispute having arisen be- 
tween Mr N. and the Classical Professor of 
the College, asto the construction of a passage 
in Virgil, from which his students were re- 
citing, the Professor appealed to the circum- 
stance of a comma in the sentence as con- 
clusive of the question. ‘‘ True,” said Mr N. 
colating with strong emotion ; ‘‘ but permit 
me to observe,” added he, turning his sight- 
less eyeballs towards the book he held in his 
hand, “that in my Heyne edition it is a 
colon, and not a comma.” At this period, a 
gentleman who incidently became acquainted 
with his history, in a feeling somewhere be- 
tween pity and confidence, placed his two 
sons under his charge, with a view to enable 
him to try the experiment. A few months, 
trial was sufficient: he then fearlessly ap- 
peared before the public, and at once chal- 
lenged a comparison with the best establish- 
ed classical schools of the city. The novel- 
ty and boldness of the attempt attracted gen- 
eral attention; the lofty confidence he dis- 
played in himself excited respect ; and soon 
his untiring assiduity, his real knowledge, 
and a burning zeal, which knowing no 
bounds in his own devotion to his scholars, 
awakened somewhat of a corresponding spirit 
in their minds, completed the conquest. His 
reputation spread daily, scholars flocked to 
him in crowds, competition sunk before him, 
and in the course of a very few years, he 
found himself in the enjoyment of an income 
superior to that of any college patronage in 
the United States—with to him the infinitely 
higher gratification of having risen above the 
pity of the world, and fought his own blind 
way to honorable indepen‘jence. 





UTILITY. 


We extract from the January number of the 
North American Review, the following season- 
able remarks on what is called the practical spirit 
of the present age. 


With us, the spirit of the age is clamorous 
for utility,—for visible, tangible utility,—for 
bare, brawny, muscular utility. We would be 
roused to action by the voice of the populace, 
and the sounds of the crowded mart, and not 
‘lulled asleep in shady idleness with poet’s 
pastimes,’ We.are swallowed up in schemes 
for gain, and engrossed with contrivances for 
bodily enjoyments, as if this particle of dust 
were immortal,—as if the soul needed uno ali- 
ment, aud the mind no raiment. We glory 
in te extent of our territory, in our rapidly 
increasing population, in our agricnitural 
privileges, and our commercial advantages. 
We boast of the magnificence and beauty of 
our natural scenery,—of the various climates 
of our sky,—the summers of our Northern 
rerjons,—the salubrious winters of the South, 
and the various products of our soil,. from the 
pines of our Northern highlands t- the palm 
tree and aloes of our Southern frontier. We 
boast of the increase and extent of our physi- 
cal strength, the sound of populous cities, 
breaking the silence and solitude of our 
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Western territories,—plantations conquered 
from the forzst, and gardens springing up in 
the wilderness. Yet the true glory of a na- 
tion consists not in the -=tont of its territory, 
the pomp of its forests, the majesty of its 
rivers, the height of its mountains, and the 
beauty of its sky; but in the extent of its 
mental power,—the majesty of its intellect, — 
the height and depth and purity of its moral 
nature. It consists not in what nature has 
given tothe body, but in what nature aud 
education have given to the mind :—not in the 
world around us, but the world within us :— 
not in the circumstances of fortune, but in 
the attributes of the soul :—not in the cor- 
ruptible, tfansitory, and perishable forms of 
matter, but in the inceruptible, the perma- 
nent, the imperishable mind. ‘True great- 
ness is the greatness of the mind ;—the true 
glory of a nation is moral and intellectual 
pre-eminence. 





-_ ~—- 


POETRY. 


From the same article we take the foliowing 
beautiful description of the purposes and effects of 
poetry. 

The legitimate tendency of poetry is to 
exalt rather than to debase,—to purify, rath- 
er than to corrupt. Read the inspired pages 
of the Hebrew prophets ; the eloquent aspira- 
tions of the Psalmist! Where did. ever the 
spirit of devotion bear up the soul more 
steadily and loftily, than in the language of 
their poetry? And where has poetry been 
more exalted, more spirit-stirring, more ad- 
mirable, or more beautiful, than when thus 
soaring upwards on the wings of sublime de- 
votion, the darkness and shadows of earth 
beneath it, and from above the brightness of 
an opened heaven pouring around it? It is 
true, the poetic talent may be, for it has been, 
most lamentably perverte.|. But when poet- 
ry is thus peryerted,—when it thus forgets its 
native sky to grovel in what it base, sensual, 
and depraved,—though it may not have lost 
all its origina! brightness, nor appear less 
than ‘the excess of glory obscured,’ yet its 
birth-right has been sold, its strength has 
been blasted, and its spirit wears ‘ deep scars 
of thunder.’ 

It does not, then, appear to be the neces- 
sary nor the natural tendency of poetry to 
enervate the mind, corrupt the heart, or in- 
capacitate us fur performing the private anil 
public duties of life. On the contrary, it 
may be made, and should be made, an in- 
strument for improving the condition of so- 
ciety, and advancing the great purpose of 
human happiness. Man must have his hours 
of meditation as well as action. ‘The unities 
of time are not so well preserved in the 
great drama, but that moments will occur, 
when the stage must be left vacant, and even 
the busiest actors pass behind the scenes. 
There will be eddies in the stream of life, 
though the main current sweeps steadily on- 
ward, till ‘it pours in full cataract over the 
grave.’ There are times, when both mind 
and body are worn down by the severity of 
daiiy toil; when the grasshopper is a burden , 


and thirsty with the heat of labor, the spirit 
longs for the waters of Siilowh; that go coftly. 


At such seasons, both mind and body should 
unbend themselves ; they should he set free 
from the yoke of their castomaryservice, and 
thought take some other direction, than that 
of the beaten, dusty thoroughfare of business. 
And there are times, too, when the divinity 
stirs within us ; when the soul abstracts her- 
self from the world, and the slow and regular 
motions of earthly business do not keep pace 
with the heaven-directed mind. Then earth 
lets go her hold; the soul feels herself more 
akin to heaven; and soaring upward, the 
denizen of her. native sky, she ‘ begins to 
reason like herself, and to discourse in a 
strain above mortality.’ Call, if you will, such 
thoughts and feelings the dreams of the im- 
agination; yet they are no unprofitable 
dreams. Such moments of silence and mefi- 


-tation are often those of the greatest utility 


to ourselves and others. Yes, we would 
dream awhile, that the spirit is not always 
the bondman of the flesh ; that there is some 
thing immortal in us, something, which amid 
the din of life, urges us to aspire afler the at- 
tributes of a more spiritual nature. Let the 
cares and business of the world sometimes 
sleep, for.this sleep is the awakening of the 
soul. To fill up these interludes of life with 
a song, that shall soothe our worldly passions 
and inspire us witha leve of heaven and 
virtue, seems to be the peculiar province of 
poetry. 





THE NIGER. 


Is now appears that the Niger disembogues 
itself by no less than 30 or 40 streams ; some 
of them of such depth that it is certain light 
vessels and steamboats may navigate as high 
as Timbuctoo, and thus open a commercial 
intercourse into the heart of Africa. The 
British government, with due attention to a 
subject so interesting at once to trade and 
geography, have directed cruisers to work 
into some of the channels of this Delta, and 
we may therefore soon expect a variety of 
interesting details. Timbuctoo, the fabled 
city of a terra incognita, will then, it is pre- 
sumed, become an entreport of African com- 
merce, and that vast continent be thereby 
opened to the knowledge of the world, and 
the arts of civilization. Now the discovery 
is made, we are lost in wonder that for three 
centuries this communication should have 
been a vulgar tradition, and that the Europe- 
an captains and tracers should have passed 
this Delta with listless indifference. 





ROYAL PRODIGALITY. 


Louis XVI. whose unbounded extrava- 
gance became proverbial, lodged his dogs 
and four footed spaniels in what were then 
called sumptuotis apartments. Charles X., 
however, dip not consider the old dog palace 
sufficiently extensive, and accordingly con- 
structed an edifice upon an enlarged scale, 
the annual cost of which amounted to several 





hundred thousand frencs. The days of the 

Nimrods are gone; the building has lately 

been eppropriated toa school for primary in- 
struction under the patronage of the Paris 

Academy. ‘ Thank heaven,” says a Parisian 

wit, ‘‘ the dog-days are over.” 





GALILEE. : 


This country, says the Edinborgh Cabinet 
Library, would be a paradise, were it inhabi- 
ted by an industrious people under au en- 
lightened government. Vine stalks are to be 
seen here a foot and a half in diameter, form- 
ing, by their twining branches, vast arches 
and extensive ceilings of verdure. A cluster 
of grapes, two or three feet in length, will 
give an abundant supper to a whole family. 
The plains of Esdraelon are occupied by 
Arab tribes, around whose brown tents the 
sheep and lambs gambol to the sound of the 
reed, which at nightfall calls them home. 
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UNITARIAN AD VOCATE, 
For Janvary, 1832. 
Turis day published at the Christian Register Of- 
fice, No. 3 School Street, “* The Unitarian Advocate 
and Religious Miscellany.”—New Series, Vol. V. 
No. 1, for January, 1832. 
CONTENTS. 

Prayer.—The Obscurities aad Imperfections of 
Christianity —how should we regard them ?—On the 
Proem to St John’s Gospel. — Gallio.—Advances made 
in the Criticism and Interpretation of the Sacred Text 
in recent times.— Prevalent Spirit of Free Inquiry en 
the Subject of Religion.— Plan of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity.—Sir Thomas Browne’s Evening Hyma.—— 
Intelligence.—Methodist Unitarians—Unitanan la- 
stallation— Dedication. Dec. 31. 


LIBERAL PREACHER, 
For January, 1832. 


Turs day published at the Christian Register Of- 
fice, No. 3 Schoul Street, “ The Liserau Preacu- 
ER, for January, 1832.—New Series, Vol. 1. No. 1.— 
Containing a Sermon by the Rev. Onvitte Dewey, 
of New Bedford, Mass. Subject—‘ Working out our 
“7 a practical work,’ froin Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

ec. 31. 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETER, for Dec. 

Will be published on Monday next, by L. C. 
BOWLES, 124 Washington Street, “* The Scriptural 
Interpreter,’ No. 6, Vol. 1. for December, 1831. 


CONTENTS. 

Translation and Exposition of Matthew vy. 21—32 ; 
Meaning of the word ‘ Gehenna’ ; Poetical parts of the 
Old Testament; Unity of Sense; Paul’s Epistles 
hard to be understood, Dec. 31. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

This day published by J. T & E. BUCKINGHAM, 
No VII. of the New EnGcuanp MaGazine, for 
January, 1832. 

















CONTENTS. 

Orre1nat Papers. The New Yea ; The Mask- 
ed Cavalier; Is a belief in Ghosts, consistent with 
Reason? ; The American Colonization Society ; Hymn 
to Plutus; Feeling and Sentiment , The Employments 
of Death; Domestic Architectire; The Drlemma; 
Virginia; Old Books; The Song of the Fairies ; Let- 
teis from Ohbio—No. 4; The Piogiess of Ridicule ; 
Dead Letters revived; The Hebrew Minstrel’s La- 
ment; A Legend of Christmas Eve ; Reform; Sonnet; 
To Mary: A Brief Farewell. 

MonTruHuy Recorp. Politics and Statistice.— 
United States, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, 
Territo y of Huron. 

Literary Notices.—The Bravo: 
author of the Spy, Red Rover, &c. 
America.—By Thomas F, Gordon. A Guide for Emi- 
grants.—By J. M. Peck. Cobb’s Site Menw-l-—-The 
Cabinet of Natural History, and American Rural Sports. 
I'he American Annual Register, for 1829-30. 

Miscellanies.— Petrified Forest, Pyrainids of Teoti- 
hnacan in Mexico, Maternal Tenderness iu a Sparrow, 
Fayetteville, Discovery. 

Obituary Notices. 

Faiterary Inteliigence. 

{G> For sale by all the Booksellers. 


A Tale.—By the 
The History of 


Dec 381. 


HOLYDAY PRESENTS. 

B. FRANKLIN EDMANDs, Stationer, No. 24 
Court Street, has for sale, a well selected variety of 
suitable articles for Christmas and New-Year’s Gilts. 

Annuals, &c. Pictvresqve Aanval. Landscape An- 
nual, Frendship’s Offering, Keepsake, Winter's 
Wreath, Forget Me Not, Amulet, Literary Souvenir, 
Token, Atlantic Souvenir, Christian Offering, Pearl, 
Chiid’s Annual, Pocket Bibles and Testaments, ele- 
gantly bound and gilt, The Christian Library, 6 vols., 
Kook of Common Prayer superbly bound in English 
Arabesque, Ladies’ Pocket Remembrancer, Genile- 
men’s Pocket Almanac, Also, a great variey of Juve- 
nile Books. 

Games, &c. Rattledoors, Dissectec] Maps, Pictures 
and Puzzles, Dissected Scripture Pieces, Spelling 
Amusements, Liverpool Railway, i-vto, Puzzle Rings, 
Chinese Puzzles, Backgammon and Chess Men and 
Boards, Boxes contaifing chaiges of Ladies’ Dresses, 
from the latest Paris fashion, Ditto, containing chang- 
es of French Military Uniforms, Traveller’s Tour 
through the United States, a game in which the pla- 
ces are visited and described. 

Fancy Articles. Musical Work Loxes, Ditta, with- 
out Music, a variety of Fancy Boxes, Pearl, Ivory, 
Shell, Wood, and Morocco Table+s, Card Cases, and 
Pocket Books. Bead Bags, Purses, Boxes, and Needle 
Cases, Slate Books Bronze Inkstands, Painted, Em- 
bossed, Transparent, and Chaageable Fire Screens, 
Card Racks, Penknives and S:sissors, Forget Me Not 
Thimbles, &c. 

Port Folios, elegantly ern!sossed leather, from $2 
to $10; Albums, ditto, gilt, from $l to $912. Also, 
an Assortment of Lithographs aod Engravings. 

Dec. 24. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

Amulet, Friendship’s Offering, Token, Atlantic 
Souvenir, Pearl, Young Lady’s Book, Christian 
Offering, Christian Consolation, Child’s Annual, 
American Girls Book, by Miss Lesslie, Buffon’s Natu- 
ral History, with a variety of small Juvenile Books, 
Dissected, Maps, &c. other London Annuals will be 
received. 

Piook’s Monitor, Ware’s Discourses, Jotham An- 
derson, Formation of the Christian Character, Small 
Pocket Bibles, for sale by 8, G, SIMPKINS, No. 79 
Court Street. 


WORDS OF TRUTH. 

Just published and for sale by L. C. BOWLES, 
and BH. GREENE, 124 Washington Street, “A 
Collection of Stories and Essays, by the Autbor of the 
* Well-Spent Hour,’ &e. = : 

Words of truth and words of love, 
O} things below and things above 
Dec. 31. 


TRACT No. 55, (First Series) A. U. A. 
Just published at the Depository, 141 Washington 
Street, Tract No. 55, of the first series of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, entitled, “The Apostle 
— a Unitarian.” pp. 24. GRAY & BOWEN, 
ec. 31. 

















POCKET BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS. 
A vatiety of the Pea:l Pocket Bible and Testaments 
with and without ents, can de found at LINC LN & 
ss Si a Bookstore, No. 59 Washington Sweet. 
ec. 31. 


CHILD’S OWN BOOK 
Of American Geography; designed as an easy 
entertaining work fur the use of beginners.— With en- 
giaving>. For sale by LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 








Dec. 24. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S. WORKs™ 
HILLIARD & BROWN, Bookselletato the Univers. 
ty, Cambridge, have just published, . 

_ 48 Liszary or OLp ENGLisH Prose Writer; 
Vol If. containing the Miseelaneous Works of §;; 
Thomas Browne, with sowe account of bis \ife ang 
writings. Edited by the Rev, ALEXANDER Young. 
This volume contains the whole of “ Tlie Religion of 
a por yer treatise on ** Ura-Burial,’ the Ler. 
ter to a Friend on the death of hi iend,” 
and selections from the « vig ee _— 


. te me" bs bea BROWNE.. 

“1 wonder and admire his entireness in ever . 
ject that is before him. He follows it, he weve: ret 
ders from it, and he has no occasion to wander - for 
whatever happens to be the subject, he metamorpho- 
ses all nature into it. In that treatise on some urn; 
dug up in Norfolk, how earthy, how redolent of graves 
and sepulchres is every line! You have now dark 
mould, now a thigh bone, now a skull, then a bit. of 
a mouldered coffin, 4 fragment of an old tomb-stene 
with moss in its * Hic Jacet,’ a ghost, or a winding. 
sheet, or the echo of a funeral psalm wafted on a No. 
vember wind; and the gayest thing you -shall meet 
with shall be a silver nail ora gilt ‘Anno Domini,’ 
fiom a perished coffin-top.”’ 


Billiard & Brown have on hand a few copies of the 
two preceding volumes, Vol. |. containing Fulter’s 
Holy and Profane States, and Vol. II. Sir Philip Sid- 


ney’s Defence ot Puesy, and Selden’s Table Talk. 
Dec. 17. St. 





WOODBRIDGE’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 


IMPRUVED.—FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


Just published, and-for sale by the principal Book- 
sellers throughout the United States, the Fourteenth 
Edition of * Rudiments of Geography for Schools,”’ 
wit! an improved * School Atlas,” by Witirutam C, 
WoopsripeGe, Editor of the ** Annals of Education 
and Instruction ;” author of a system of ** Universal 
Geogiaphy” for Colleges and Academies. 

This fourteenth Edition has been greatly improved. 
—The mape for the Atlas are from new Steel Plates. 
The maps of the four quarters of the Globe are drawn 
on entirely new and orginal projections and upon the 
same scale, by which each couniry is made to appear 
in its natural connection, comparative size, and its rel- 
ative situation, as it regards both land and water; the 
only possible method of securing just impressions. 
The Atlas also contains an additional map of the Pa- 
cific Ocean—a new chart of the principal Animals of 
the Earth—a chart of the Magnitudes of Countries, 
States, Seas, &c.—Engraved plans or maps of the 
principal American Cities, wtth their immediate En. 
virons—and a series of Questions on the several charts 
embraced in the Atlas.—The Geography has been im- 
proved by the addition of notices. of such changes, 
improvements, and discoveries as have bevn deemed 
important, with new illustrations.—The statements of 
population, have been revised with great care, ac- 
cording to the best authorities.—Engravings of the 
principal public buildings in the United States, and of 
the principal cities in the world, have been added. 
The edition has been piinted to correspond in its pag- 
ing with the previous editions, and will be used in 
connection without difficulty. The price is the same 
as heretofore established. The additions which have 
been made, it is believed, will-facilitate the science, 
and render the work still more deserving of the pat- 
ronage, which its decided originality and merits, have 
already procured for it, both in our own country and 
in Europe. It is claimed, and experience has proved, 
that this work, in the hands of the intelligent teacher 
with but common industry, wil! necessaily producd 
the most correct and permanent .knowledge of the 
most useful and interesting geographical facts. Thirty 
thousand copies of this work are sold annually it the 
United States. 

For sale by the principal Booksellers in Boston, by 
CARTER & HENDEE and CROCKER & BREV- 
STER. 

Boston, December 17th. 1831. 


YOUNG LADIES’ CLASS BOOK. 

Just published by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, the 
3d edition of the ** Young Ladies’ Class Book,” an 
elevated selection of Lessons in Reading, by Epens- 
ver Baivey, Principal of the Young Ladies’ High 
Rebeanl, Letom ttre pecular talents, correct tasic, 
and long experience in public instruction, possessed 
by Mr Bailey, excited high expectation in relation to 
the Young Ladies’ Class Book ; but every anticipation 
has been more then realized in its execution, It is 
undoubtedly one of the most elegant and appropriate 
works, ever presented to Schools, and is printed ina 
most beautiful style, in correspondence with its mer 
its. All Female Seminaries will be gratified and bea- 
efitted by availing themselves of tLe wok. $10 doz. 

Der, 31. 








PERRYAN INKPOWDER. 
LINCOLN & EDMANDS, 59 Washington Street, 
have fur sale a number of packages of Peiryan tnk- 
powder, which possesses the most agreeable, and ex- 
cellent qualities. -It is not only adapted to write with 
the Pe:yan Pens, but will be found very superior for 
use with any pen. Dec. 31. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR 
PRESENTS. 

Christian Offering for 1832; handsomely ‘bound and 
ornamented with beautiful engravings. 

Child’s Annual; or, Conversations tnstructive and 
Finte:taining, for the use of Children.— With twelve 
Plates. By a Lady. ; 

Friendship’s Offering; Winter’s Wreath; Atlantic 

Souvenir; Amulet; Forget Me Not; Christian Li- 

brary; Boy’s Own Book ; American Girl's Book. 
Dec. 17. LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
BY DAVID REED: 
CORNER OF WASHINGTOS AND SCHOOL STREETS. 





Terms.— Three Dollars a year, payable in six 
months from the time of subscribing. 

To those who pay at the office, or send their sub- 
scriptions free of expense to the publisher, within the 
first month of their year,— {wo dollars and fifty 

nis. 

To those who pay bills in advance toa collector, 
after the first month of their year,—iwo dollars ¢ 
seventyfive cenis, 

To ufos who obtain and beccme responsible for 
five subscribers, and send the woney yearly in ad 
vanee, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. ; 
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the close of the year when they become due. 
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